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Epilogue 


Oh,  star,  that  drew  me  in  a  spell, 
Dazed  with  the  magic  of  your  light, 

Thru  torture  similar  to  hell 
Across  the  stretching  desert  night; 

My  anguish,  prior  to  your  capture, 
Has  gone,  has  disappeared  like  mist 

When  the  sun  arises  in  a  rapture 
Too  lyric  to  be  artificed. 

And  as  a  novel  shiny  toy 
Delights  a  baby  still  in  bands ; 

So  I  sit  here,  possessed  by  joy , 

And  clutch  your  glory  in  my  hands. 


ST  EV  E  N  FLEMING. 
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Jacques  Maritain 

by  Paul  R.  Moynahan 

I  he  eminence  that  Jacques  Mari- 
tain  has  attained  in  the  field  of  modern  philosophical  thought 
has  come  to  him  slowly  over  a  long  period  of  years  of  scholarly 
achievement.  And  so,  although  it  has  been  decreed  the  latest 
intellectual  fashion  to  become  familiar  with  his  works,  we  may 
rest  fairly  well  assured  that  it  is  not  merely  an  intellectual  fash¬ 
ion  to  do  so,  and  that  in  treating  of  him  we  are  not  just  following 
the  mode.  His  place,  particularly  as  a  Christian  philosopher, 
merits  him  the  respectful  attention  of  all  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  influence  of  Catholic  opinion  on  world  problems. 

Maritain  has  generally  been  acclaimed  the  outstanding  Cath¬ 
olic  philosopher  of  the  day,  but  his  contribution  has  been  some- 
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thing  more  than  academic  and  his  influence  has  extended  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  lecture  hall.  He  has  definitely  linked  up  the 
tenets  of  his  philosophy  with  the  varied  problems  of  contempo¬ 
rary  life;  and  thus  he  has  modernized  Eternal  Truth,  without 
changing  it,  and  rendered  the  fundamentals  of  Catholicism  more 
conformable  to  the  world  as  we  must  accept  it  today. 

Many  readers  are  at  least  casually  acquainted  with  Jacques 
Maritain,  for  his  name,  followed  usually  by  an  arresting  quota¬ 
tion,  appears  with  increasing  frequency  in  current  American  com¬ 
mentaries,  particularly  upon  art  and  philosophy.  His  works, 
also,  have  come  in  a  gratifying  rapidity  of  succession  from  the 
original  French,  until  they  are  almost  completely  available. 
There  is  little  need,  then,  in  the  present  paper,  for  an  intro¬ 
duction,  and  our  purpose  will  be  rather  to  see  what  he  has  done, 
including,  en  route,  a  perhaps  more  detailed  view  of  his  life  than 
the  usual  thumbnail  variety  would  offer. 

The  circumstances  of  Maritain’s  conversion  to  Catholicism, 
which  occurred  early  in  his  life,  have  made  him  an  unusually 
valuable  ally  to  the  Church,  and  especially  to  the  principles  of 
thought  for  which  she  stands.  During  his  early  education  Mari¬ 
tain’s  religion  might  be  characterized  as  indefinitely  Protestant, 
and  he  was  considerably  influenced  by  the  determinist  philosophy 
that  was  propounded  at  the  Sorbonne  where  he  took  his  degree. 
However,  he  was  by  no  means  completely  satisfied  with  the 
prevailing  skepticism  of  the  modern  schools,  and  was  consider¬ 
ably  disturbed  by  the  utter  materialism  which  science  held  out. 

It  was  then  that  Maritain  turned  to  Henri  Bergson.  Re¬ 
joicing  in  his  new  found  faith  in  metaphysics,  which  the  deter¬ 
minist  school  had  found  it  satisfactory  to  ignore,  he  became  one 
of  Bergson’s  most  devoted  disciples.  But  it  was  only  logical 
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that  this  brilliant  young  mind  should  seek  farther  on  for  the 
elusive  Absolute  which  his  new  mentor  was  content  to  find  in 
philosophy  itself.  His  search  ended  one  day  when  Maritain  and 
his  young  student-wife,  a  Russian  Jewess,  paid  a  memorable 
visit  to  Leon  Bloy,  whose  lasting  influence  has  been  the  moti¬ 
vating  force  of  Maritain’s  entire  philosophical  career.  Bloy, 
who  had  attracted  the  Maritains’  attention  by  the  force  and  vigor 
of  his  novels,  was  directly  responsible  for  the  entrance  of  the 
young  couple  into  the  Church,  in  1906,  hardly  a  year  after  their 
first  visit  with  him. 

Years  of  study  followed  for  M.  and  Mme.  Maritain,  at  Hei¬ 
delberg,  where  besides  philosophical  pursuits  a  course  in  biology 
under  Hans  Driesch  occupied  their  time ;  at  Louvain,  and  finally 
at  Versailles,  where  Pere  Clerissac,  a  Dominican,  directed  their 
eager  pursuit  of  the  Surnma  Theologica.  Jacques  Maritain  found 
in  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  the  complete  solution  to  all  of  his  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  thought,  and  since  that  time  he  has  preached  unmiti¬ 
gated  Thomism  to  the  world. 

The  first  task  to  which  Maritain  turned  his  hand  when  he 
became  firmly  established  in  his  new  system  was,  naturally 
enough,  a  thorough  refutation  of  his  former  philosophical  opin¬ 
ions.  In  his  first  series  of  lectures  at  the  Institut  Catholique 
in  Paris  in  1913,  his  subject  was  Bergsonian  philosophy.  He 
conducted  courses  along  similar  lines  at  College  Stanislaus  and 
at  the  Petit  Seminaire  at  Versailles. 

In  1917,  when  Maritain  was  first  becoming  recognized  as 
the  leader  of  the  Thomist  movement,  at  the  request  of  the  bishop 
at  the  Institut  Catholique  he  began  to  write  a  course  in  philos¬ 
ophy.  This  has  yet  to  be  completed,  but  two  years  later  La 
Philosophic  Bergsonienne  appeared.  Maritain  had  started  his 
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brilliant  series  of  philosophical  publications,  which  still  come  at 
regular  intervals  from  his  tireless  pen.  Elements  de  Philos ophie 
was  published  shortly  afterwards  and  it  has  become  generally 
recognized  as  one  of  the  clearest  and  most  comprehensive  expo¬ 
sitions  of  Thomistic  thinking  in  existence. 

Theonas,  which  appeared  in  1920,  attracted  the  attention  of 
a  larger  audience  in  the  world  of  thought.  Many  interpreted 
his  defence  of  “amended  Aristotelianism”  as  an  attack  on  prog¬ 
ress,  and,  far  worse,  on  modern  physics,  and  they  were  ready 
to  condemn  him  as  a  reactionary.  The  temper  of  his  later  works 
has  shown,  however,  that  he  is  as  modern  and  progressive  as 
his  time,  if  indeed  he  is  not  a  step  ahead  of  it.  The  title  is  taken 
from  Cassion’s  Lives  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Desert  and  is  used 
in  the  book  to  designate  the  defender  of  the  Platonic  and  mys¬ 
tical  viewpoint.  The  other  characters  are  Philonous  and  Pseudo- 
Hylas,  who  champion,  respectively,  idealism  and  Thomism.  Of 
course,  it  is  easy  to  recognize  Maritain  himself  as  the  Thomist 
champion ;  and  it  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  hyphenated 
name  which  he  assumes  is  significant  of  the  amended  form  of 
Aristotelianism  of  which  his  philosophy  consists. 

The  book  is  divided  into  six  “conversations”  ranging  over 
a  series  of  philosophical  subjects,  but  all  directed  towards  the 
destruction  of  the  myth  of  progress.  In  “Freedom  of  the  In¬ 
tellect”  Maritain  hits  out  at  the  dilettantes  and  the  pragmatists. 
The  former,  he  says,  misinterpret  this  true  freedom  because  they 
take  the  intellect  as  its  own  last  end  and  would  have  pleasure 
as  its  sole  norm,  while  the  pragmatists  make  practical  action 
the  governing  norm  of  the  intellect,  expressing  in  this  stand  basic 
contempt  for  the  faculty  itself. 
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“The  Intellect  and  the  Reign  of  the  Heart”  discusses  the 
possibility  of  confusion  between  true  contemplation  and  quietist 
pseudo-mysticism.  The  main  purpose  of  the  book,  however,  is 
to  establish  Thomism  as  the  Philo sophia  Perennis.  Maritain 
declares:  “Thomism  has  fasted  this  three  hundred  years.  The 
history  of  modern  philosophy  has  prepared  certain  dishes  for 
the  breaking  of  its  fast.”  Pointing  out  that  the  system  has  lost 
none  of  its  original  effectiveness,  though  it  has  been  seemingly 
idle  since  the  thirteenth  century,  he  says,  “In  the  great  Thomists 
the  thought  of  the  master  has  not  petrified,  but  developed  and 
become  a  living  being  more  perfect.” 

It  was  also  in  1920  that  Art  et  Scolastique  first  was  pub¬ 
lished.  In  this  slight  volume,  Jacques  Maritain  took  it  upon 
himself  to  incorporate  the  scattered  teachings  of  Scholasticism 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Fine  Arts  into  a  separate  theory  of  Art, 
which  resolves  itself  into  The  Philosophy  of  Art,  as  the  book 
is  titled  in  the  English  translation. 

This  philosophy,  founded  deep  in  metaphysics  and  psychol¬ 
ogy,  requires  a  considerable  amount  of  study  and  contemplation, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  an  adequate  understanding  of  it.  The  rather 
intangible  aestheticism  which  it  necessarily  involves  is  tempered 
by  a  firm  foundation  of  realism  and  intellectualism.  He  dis¬ 
tinguished  clearly,  first  of  all,  between  the  speculative  and  the 
practical  orders,  then  between  truth  and  beauty,  and  finally,  in 
knowledge,  between  its  active  and  passive  aspects.  His  theory 
hinges  upon  what  we  may  call  the  co-active  elements  of  art, 
action  and  production.  Art,  according  to  Maritain,  is  activity 
carried  out  according  to  proper  norms,  or  the  right  understand¬ 
ing  of  how  things  should  be  done.  Man  is  set  up  in  his  own 
little  world  when  he  produces  a  piece  of  art,  subordinating  his 
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talents  and  intelligence  to  the  art-piece.  Art,  then,  has  its  own 
peculiar  power,  since  its  rules  and  purpose  differ  from  those  of 
life  itself. 

Maritain  even  goes  so  far  as  to  designate  art  as  a  definite 
quality  of  intelligence,  or  an  intellectual  virtue.  This,  he  claims, 
because  the  activity  required  of  art  consists  in  the  embodiment 
of  an  idea  in  a  material  medium. 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  significant  part  of  the 
book  is  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  relation  of  morality  to  art. 
Despite  the  fact  that  art  has  beauty  as  its  sole  end,  Maritain 
points  out  that  we  must  consider  the  artist  is  first  of  all  a  man 
and  consequently  he  must  strive  for  a  higher  end  than  mere 
beauty. 

The  philosophy  of  art  has  found  favor  throughout  the  widely 
varying  opinions  of  modern  thought.  It  is  precisely  under  this 
aspect  that  it  should  ultimately  prove  valuable,  for  the  implicit 
principle  of  criticism  with  which  it  abounds  will  have  a  definite 
effect  upon  all  of  its  readers. 

The  Three  Reformers,  which  Maritain  published  in  1925, 
found  great  favor  when  it  appeared  in  translation  in  this  country 
four  years  later.  It  is  an  essentially  controversial  book  in  which 
Maritain  traces  the  sources  of  contemporary  divergences  of  opin¬ 
ion  in  religion,  philosophy  and  morality,  respectively  to  Luther, 
Descartes  and  Rousseau.  He  establishes  in  the  course  of  his 
exposition  that  these  reforms  were  in  reality  not  reforms  at  all, 
but  corruptions  and  distortions  which  have  led  men  deeper  and 
deeper  into  chaotic  confusion.  “The  cell  where  Luther  argued 
with  the  devil,  the  stove  (poele)  where  Descartes  had  his  famous 
dream,  the  corner  of  the  Bois  de  Vincennes  where  Jean  Jacques 
soaked  his  waistcoat  under  an  oak  when  he  discovered  the  good- 
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ness  of  natural  man — those  are  the  birthplaces  of  the  modern 
world.” 

His  treatment  of  Luther,  which  forms  the  first  division  of  the 
book,  is  well  documented  with  the  famous  reformer’s  often  abu¬ 
sive  opinions  of  Thomism.  Maritain  deals  with  him  chiefly  on 
this  ground,  and  with  the  rich  lore  of  his  Thomistic  background, 
defends  his  master  in  a  highly  spirited  and  vastly  interesting  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  book  becomes  occasionally  difficult  in  the  section 
devoted  to  Descartes,  for  Maritain  avowedly  supposes  the  reader 
to  be  able  to  cite  line  for  line  and  section  for  section  any  part 
of  the  Cartesian  system  to  which  he  has  reference.  But  the 
basis  of  Descartes’  philosophy  and  its  effects  are  treated  none 
too  obscurely  for  even  the  amateur  philosopher  if  he  will  but 
follow  along  with  Maritain  in  his  novel  method  of  attack.  It  is 
an  old  controversy,  but  the  man  who  made  the  world  idea-con¬ 
scious  is  refuted  with  a  vigor  and  freshness  of  viewpoint  that  is 
typical  of  the  new  Catholic  revival. 

Jean-Jacques,  in  the  concluding  section,  is  reduced  to  a 
rather  pitiable  state,  for  Maritain  sincerely  believed  that  he  was 
quite  mad.  His  primitive  urges  were  not  unheard  of,  and  Mari¬ 
tain  likens  him  to  “the  prematurely  enlightened  Rousseauist 
despot,”  Tsin  Cheu  Hoang,  who  actually  ordered  all  books  to 
be  burned  in  an  effort  to  reduce  man  to  his  natural  state  in  213 
B.  C.  In  a  climactic  conclusion,  the  nine  points  of  Rousseau’s 
system  are  submitted  to  the  merciless  scrutiny  of  Maritain’s 
keen  Thomistic  eye. 

In  1927  Maritain  called  on  France  to  lead  the  world  out  of 
its  troubles  in  a  challenging  volume  which  we  know  as  The 
Things  That  Are  Not  Caesar's.  This  book  has  attracted  prob¬ 
ably  more  attention  than  any  of  his  others,  due,  I  suppose,  to  the 
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precipitous  nature  of  its  subject,  the  relation  between  the  Church 
and  the  State.  It  has  been  widely  read  on  the  continent  as  Pri- 
maute  Du  Spirituel,  and  has  been  subjected  to  numerous  mis¬ 
interpretations,  notably,  on  one  occasion,  by  Italy’s  astute  Dic¬ 
tator.  Maritain  says  in  the  extensive  preface  to  the  English 
edition :  “Signor  Mussolini,  who  has  read  Primaute  Du  Spirituel 
(he  did  me  the  honor  of  quoting  the  book  in  one  of  his  speeches), 
attempted  one  day  to  find  an  argument  against  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  doctrine  of  the  ‘indirect  power,’  as  though  that 
doctrine  caused  the  shadow  of  Gregory  VII  or  Innocent  III  to 
hover  over  the  anxious  sovereignty  of  modern  states.  If  some 
Protestant  writer  on  other  shores  desired  to  imitate  him  with  the 
object  of  provoking  a  religious  controversy,  I  would  answer  him 
that  such  polemics  are  several  centuries  behind  the  time  of  his¬ 
tory  and  the  Church,  and  as  far  as  this  book  is  concerned  are 
quite  beside  the  question.” 

This  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  argument  of  the  book  which 
is  in  support  of  the  indirect  power  of  the  Church.  The  object 
which  he  had  in  view,  according  to  his  own  declaration,  was  the 
essential  one  of  establishing  certain  transcendental  principles 
which  will  always,  from  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  have  an 
ultimate  effect  upon  cultural  problems  arising  from  relations 
between  spiritual  and  temporal  powers. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  Maritain  should  devote  one  book 
at  least  to  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  to  whom  he  has  constant  refer¬ 
ence  as  “my  master.”  In  Le  Docteur  Angelique,  which  is  avail¬ 
able  to  use  as  St.  Thomas  Aquinas ,  a  philosopher  turns  his  hand 
to  biography  for  a  short  time  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  and 
produces  a  fine,  cameo-like  representation  of  the  life  of  the  great¬ 
est  Christian  thinker.  He  is  primarily  concerned,  however,  with 
the  significance  of  Aquinas  in  the  modern  world. 
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“Nothing  below  the  level  of  the  mind  can  cure  the  mind.” 
This  sentence  might  be  taken  as  the  underlying  theme  of  Mari- 
tain’s  life,  but  it  has  a  particular  application  in  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  where  it  appears.  Maritain  declares  that  the  world  is 
mentally  ill,  and  in  an  interesting  chapter  entitled  “The  Apostle 
of  Our  Time,”  he  offers  a  Thomist  remedy  for  the  various  symp¬ 
toms  which  he  detects. 

One  of  Maritain’s  most  recent  books  is  Les  Degres  du  Savoir, 
a  substantial  volume  of  a  thousand  pages  which  has  as  yet  not 
been  translated ;  but  it  will  undoubtedly  soon  find  its  way  into 
English,  for  critics  have  hailed  it  as  the  crowning  work  of  his 
literary  and  philosophical  career.  In  this  book  he  sets  out  to 
discover  by  analysis  the  distinction  between  the  natural  and 
supernatural  order  of  knowledge,  or  the  relation  between  philos¬ 
ophy  and  theology.  And  having  established  the  question  under 
all  of  its  aspects,  Maritain  answers  it  directly  and  clearly,  syn¬ 
thesizing  an  enormous  amount  of  detail  and  strongly  empha¬ 
sizing  the  aspect  of  supra-rational  knowledge,  to  which  four  of 
the  nine  chapters  are  devoted.  The  substance  of  his  answer  is 
that  the  natural  and  supernatural  orders  are  distinct,  but  that 
this  is  true  only  on  the  condition  that  they  are  unified. 

The  book  opens  with  a  treatise  on  the  place  of  scientific 
experience  in  philosophy,  drawing  a  contrast  between  the  modern 
and  the  Aristotelian  conceptions  of  science.  Maritain  follows 
with  a  chapter  on  speculative  philosophy,  tracing  idealism  from 
Descartes  to  Locke,  Berkley  and  Kant.  He  observes  that  the 
modern  reactions  against  idealism,  including  the  American  neo¬ 
realism  and  the  German  phenomenology,  have  proved  inadequate. 
Specific  attention  is  given  to  the  problem  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  sensible  world,  from  the  epistomological  viewpoint.  Mari¬ 
tain  interprets  the  trend  of  modern  physics  as  an  anti-mechanicist 
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reaction  because  of  its  breaking  down  of  the  theory  of  the  deter¬ 
minism  of  nature. 

A  closely  reasoned  discussion  of  metaphysics,  which  he  clas¬ 
sifies  as  the  third  degree  of  man’s  knowledge,  is  somewhat  clari¬ 
fied  by  the  threefold  distinction  of  this  department  of  thought 
into  the  dianoetic,  the  perinoetic,  and  the  ananoetic  modes  of 
intellection.  Then  with  a  discussion  of  man’s  natural  knowledge 
of  God,  establishing  faith  as  the  logical  result  of  a  metaphysical 
knowledge  of  God  and  a  mystical  contemplation  of  the  divine 
attributes,  Maritain  passes  to  the  supra-rational  degrees  of 
knowledge.  In  this  second  division  of  the  book,  the  reader, 
entrusted  to  the  guidance  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  Augustine  and  St. 
John  of  the  Cross,  is  brought  through  passages  of  great  eloquence 
and  deep  religious  inspiration  to  the  completion  of  his  journey 
through  the  degrees  of  knowledge. 

Some  of  Maritain’s  lesser  publications  have  found  wide  pop¬ 
ularity  on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  particularly  Prayer  and  Intel¬ 
ligence,  an  inspiring  book  in  which  his  wife  collaborated  with 
him.  His  introduction  to  Father  Bruno’s  Saint  Jean  de  la  Croix 
has  also  brought  acclaim  from  many  quarters.  Maritain  is  at 
his  best,  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  when  the  theme  is  essen¬ 
tially  religious. 

As  a  philosopher,  Maritain  has  been  known  to  America  in 
a  more  personal  way  than  through  the  medium  of  his  books. 
Those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  attend  his  lectures  given  at 
universities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  two  years  ago  were 
scarcely  less  impressed  by  his  charming  personality  than  by  the 
powerful  and  brilliant  logic  which  Maritain  has  brought  to  his 
profession.  The  gentle,  friendly  manner  of  this  bold  knight 
of  Thomism  seems  almost  to  constitute  a  paradox  between  the 
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man  and  his  often  agressive  manner  of  writing.  Many  of  his 
followers  in  this  country  are  looking  forward  to  the  publication 
of  his  American  lectures,  which  has  been  promised  for  next  fall 
by  a  prominent  publishing  house. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  great  lore  of  Truth,  which  is 
Thomism,  would  produce  a  mind  that  was  capable  of  incorporat¬ 
ing  its  principles  in  modern  life.  “Philosophic  thought  is  not 
a  work  that  is  ever  finished;  it  is  as  living  as  the  mind  which 
conceives  it.  It  is  not  a  kind  of  mummy  buried  in  a  tomb  around 
which  we  must  set  a  guard,  but  a  living  organism,  ever  young, 
ever  active,  an  organism  which  personal  effort  must  sustain  and 
nourish  in  order  to  assure  its  continuous  and  never-ending 
growth.”*  Despite  the  seeming  finality  of  his  stand,  it  is  obvious 
that  Maritain  accepts  philosophy  in  this  sense  and  that  he  has 
built  his  doctrines  along  corresponding  lines. 

Maritain  is  evidently  of  the  same  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  place  of  philosophy  in  life  as  Maurice  de  Wulf,  who  has 
said:  “It  (philosophy)  can  live  a  fruitful  life  only  if  it  is  able 
to  adapt  itself  to  the  ever-changing  conditions  of  modern  civili¬ 
zation.”  It  would,  of  course,  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
Maritain  has  done  with  St.  Thomas  as  St.  Thomas  did  with 
Aristotle,  but  a  parallel  can  be  drawn:  for  although  the  earlier 
change  was  of  an  essential  nature,  from  paganism  to  Christianity, 
and  Maritain’s  process  cannot  properly  be  called  a  change  at  all, 
yet  both  arose  directly  from  the  need  of  a  re-interpretation  of 
an  established  philosophical  system  in  order  that  it  might  con¬ 
form  practically  to  the  times.  Certainly,  our  modern  French 
champion  of  Thomism  has  not  shrunk  from  existing  facts  as  he 
has  applied  his  philosophy  to  the  practical  problems  of  the  day. 

*Le  Bilan  philosophique  du  XIXe  siecle;  in  the  Revue  Nio-Scholastique  (1900), 
p.  320. 
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Light  and  shadow 

by  John  Mciver 


I  ruly  the  soul  of  a  woman  is  an 
unfathomable  one.  And  that  Eibhlin  O’Cuillen  could  be  so  hard 
in  her  heart  on  one  occasion  and  on  another  so  forgiving  is  that 
which  I  shall  never  fully  understand. 

It  was  1916;  and  Ireland,  our  sorrowful,  dark  Rosaleen,  was 
bruised  by  rebellion,  oppression,  hatred  and  betrayal.  She  had 
sore  need  of  her  strong  sons,  some  of  whom  were  fighting  in 
France  under  the  flag  they  hated,  while  others  were  in  prison 
or  were  hunted  like  mad  dogs  through  the  country. 

We  were  all  of  us  young,  with  a  few  exceptions  none  more 
than  twenty-one ;  and  Eibhlin  herself  was  but  nineteen.  It  was 
a  common  sight  for  us  in  those  days  in  the  small  towns  around 
Baltinglass  to  see  the  trucks  with  the  militia  go  by  taking  some 
poor  devils  to  prison  in  Baltinglass,  or  worse,  to  Mount  joy  in 
Dublin.  We  would  stand  on  the  edge  of  the  dusty  road  and 
cheer  the  prisoners  and  curse  the  soldiers. 

I  remember  that  only  once  did  Eibhlin  stand  to  watch.  Oh, 
but  hers  was  the  sad  beautiful  face  as  she  stood  there  with  the 
tears  running  down  her  cheeks.  She  turned  to  us. 
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“Sean,  Sean,  some  day  with  the  help  of  God  we’ll  have  done 
with  all  this ;  oh,  if  we  could  but  do  something.” 

And  I  could  only  say, 

“Don’t  cry,  Eibhlin,  don’t  cry,  now,  there’s  naught  can  be 
done  just  yet.” 

Thomas  MacMahon  came  to  our  house  late  one  night. 

“Quick,  man,”  he  said  when  my  father  unbarred  the  door, 
“the  police  are  after  me;  I’m  Tom  MacMahon.” 

He  had  not  to  say  more.  My  father  had  been  a  Sinn  Feiner 
and  knew  well  what  he  meant. 

“Sean,”  he  said,  “hide  Mr.  MacMahon  in  the  well,  ’tis  the 
best  can  be  done  so  quick.” 

Even  as  we  stepped  out  the  door,  I  could  hear  the  murmur 
of  a  motor  and  could  see  lights  not  far  down  the  road.  Thomas 
slid  down  the  rope  and  stood  waist  deep  in  the  icy  water.  I 
shoved  the  heavy  wood  cover  over  the  well  and  returned  to  the 
house. 

The  police  didn’t  stay  long.  My  father  knew  from  his 
younger  days  how  to  answer  a  policeman’s  questions.  They 
searched  the  house  and  sheds  and  then  left.  Thomas  would  stay 
no  longer  than  to  dry  his  clothes  and  drink  a  cup  of  scalding  tea 
in  silence. 

“So,”  thought  I,  “this  is  the  notorious  Tom  MacMahon.” 

By  far  the  most  successful  organizer  for  the  Volunteers,  he 
was  considered  by  the  police  in  London  and  Dublin  as  the  most 
dangerous  man  in  Ireland  and  yet  for  three  years  now  they  had 
hounded  him  through  every  province  of  Ireland  and  had  never 
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quite  caught  up  with  him.  A  man  who  lived  by  his  wits  and 
looked  it.  He  thanked  my  father  and  left. 

Two  weeks  later  he  returned.  In  his  blunt  way  he  said  that 
he  was  to  organize  a  company  of  Volunteers  and  he  wanted  me. 
I  was  eager.  Together  we  visited  the  other  farms  and  that  night 
had  formed  a  company  of  twenty-five. 

“Now  then,”  said  Tom,  “we’ll  meet  in  the  mountains  tomor¬ 
row  night.  I’ll  have  a  signal  fire  burning.  Come  by  ones  and 
twos  after  dark.” 

I  suppose  to  an  old  campaigner  like  Thomas,  we  must  have 
seemed  young  and  inexperienced.  And  yet  it  was  our  youth  that 
he  wanted  most.  He  could  mold  us  with  his  burning  words  and 
fire  us  with  ambition  and  patriotism.  Somehow,  after  that  first 
meeting  we  became  suddenly  grown  men,  brooding  and  silent.  I 
didn’t  like  the  silence.  It  wasn’t  natural  for  care-free  laughing 
boys  overnight  to  become  grim  and  silent. 

No  two  were  more  changed  than  Seamus  O’Cuillen,  Eibhlin’s 
brother,  and  Terrence  MacManus,  who  was  to  marry  her  after 
this  year’s  harvest.  Despite  he  was  Eibhlin’s  brother,  I  had 
never  liked  or  fully  trusted  Seamus.  He  had  a  way  of  saying 
things  with  his  lips  while  you  knew  that  in  his  heart  he  thought 
differently.  But  Terrence  was  a  fine  lad.  Big  and  carefree  and 
brave,  he  had  been  my  best  friend  for  years.  And  that  we  both 
could  love  Eibhlin  and  yet  remain  friends  was  tribute  to  his  fine 
nature. 

.  We  struck  our  first  blow  a  few  weeks  later.  Thomas  had 
rifle  and  bullets  for  all  when  we  came  to  our  meeting  place.  We 
marched  in  silence  for  some  miles  and  then  cut  back  to  the  road. 
Just  beyond  a  sharp  curve  we  halted,  laid  down  our  arms  and 
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piled  huge  stones  across  the  road.  After  what  seemed  hours,  we 
heard  a  motor  coming  fast  down  the  road.  We  split  into  two 
parties  and  hid  on  either  side.  As  the  truck  rounded  the  curve 
the  driver  saw  the  stones  and  threw  down  hard  on  his  brakes. 
Police  jumped  down  from  the  truck.  At  a  whistle  from  Thomas 
we  opened  fire.  The  police  fought  well  but  after  three  had 
fallen,  the  others  fled  as  best  they  could.  There  were  twelve 
prisoners  in  the  truck.  Thomas  gave  them  money  and  told  them 
to  get  to  Dublin  as  quickly  as  they  could.  The  three  police  were 
dead.  Suddenly  I  became  violently  sick.  We  had  killed  them. 
We  were  murderers.  No,  we  were  not.  This  was  war,  as  much 
so  as  if  we  were  fighting  in  France  under  the  English  flag;  and 
how  much  nobler  that  we  warred  in  the  cause  of  Ireland.  Thomas 
tapped  my  shoulder. 

“Don’t  let  it  bother  you,  boy,  you’ll  soon  be  used  to  it.  Now 
the  soldiers  will  come  tomorrow,  maybe  the  airplanes.  But  there’s 
naught  to  fear.  Let  everyone  hide  his  rifle  and  let  no  one  say  a 
word  and  we’ll  be  safe.” 

The  police  came  the  next  day  but  did  nothing.  I  would  have 
felt  easier  if  they  had.  I  remember  that  it  was  raining  that 
night.  I  was  just  dozing  in  my  chair  when  Eibhlin  burst  in,  pale 
and  wet  and  sobbing. 

“Oh,  Sean,  Sean,  it’s  Seamus.  He’s  betrayed  you.  Today 
he  was  talking  to  the  captain  of  the  soldiers  and  tonight  he  has 
gold.  He’s  at  home  now,  getting  together  his  things  as  if  to 
leave.” 

For  a  moment  my  mind  became  blank  and  blind  as  if  there 
were  a  heavy,  wet  fog,  and  I  in  the  midst  of  it,  straining  my  eyes 
and  seeing  only  grey,  wet  darkness. 
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“Go  home,  Eibhlin,  go  home,”  I  said.  The  next  I  realized 
I  was  running  through  the  rain  with  my  rifle  in  my  hand.  I 
called  Terrence  MacManus  from  his  house  and  the  two  of  us 

i 

roused  all  the  others.  Even  then  we  realized  that  we  must  leave 
the  village  and  never  come  back  perhaps.  But  if  we  were  never 
to  come  back  we  would  see  to  it  that  Seamus  O’Cuillen  never 
left.  Hate  is  a  terrible  thing.  I  had  never  known  hate  until 
that  night  and  it  awed  and  even  frightened  me  that  it  could  run 
so  deep.  Strangely,  as  I  realized  later,  not  one  word  was  spoken 
among  us  of  what  we  should  do.  We  just  ran  until  we  saw  the 
lighted  windows  of  Eibhlin’s  house. 

“Steady,  lads,  steady,”  said  a  voice.  It  was  Thomas  Mac- 
Mahon.  How  he  knew  of  what  had  happened  we  could  not 
guess  and  yet  none  of  us  was  surprised  that  he  should  be  there. 
We  crouched  behind  the  low  stone  wall.  A  moment  later  the 
door  opened  and  Seamus  O’Cuillen  stepped  cautiously  out.  He 
had  not  gone  ten  yards  when  Terrence  jumped  to  his  feet. 

“Here’s  for  you,  you  damned  informer.” 

There  was  a  moment’s  silence  and  we  could  hear  the  door 
slam  as  Eibhlin  barred  it.  Seamus  turned  and  ran  back  and  beat 
against  it.  And  we  shot  him  down  like  a  dog  as  he  pushed 
against  the  door  his  sister  had  barred  to  him. 

We  scattered  after  that  and  most  of  the  boys  I  never  saw 
again.  The  police  were  everywhere  and  captured  all  but  a  few 
of  us.  Terrence  and  I  fled  deeper  into  the  mountain.  For  days 
we  dodged  capture  and  then  one  night  when  the  circle  of  police 
was  closing  tighter,  we  parted. 
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“It’s  better,”  said  Terrence,  “one  or  maybe  both  of  us  has  a 
better  chance  of  slipping  through.  Good  luck,  and  if  they  get 
me,  look  after  Eibhlin  if  you  can.” 

Those  were  the  last  words  we  ever  spoke  to  one  another  as 
friends.  And  if  I  who  loved  him  could  have  foreseen  the  future, 
I  would  have  shot  him  where  he  stood. 

The  Wicklow  Mountains  are  a  bitter  place  in  the  spring. 
The  rains  were  almost  continual  and  when  it  did  not  rain,  there 
was  the  cold  wet  fog  from  off  St.  George’s  Channel.  I  still  have 
a  cough  from  those  nights  in  the  mountains.  How  many  times 
the  police  nearly  had  me  I  can’t  say.  Only  rarely  did  I  sleep  in 
barns  and  never  stopped  for  more  than  one  meal  at  any  house. 
All  the  time  I  was  moving  north  towards  Dublin,  though  after  I 
left  the  mountains  I  traveled  only  at  night.  Three  times  I  had 
to  swim  the  Liffey  to  escape. 

It  was  night  when  I  entered  Dublin,  almost  two  months  from 
the  night  we  killed  Seamus.  I  had  not  been  in  the  city  an  hour 
and  was  walking  lost  through  dark,  dirty  streets  when  a  strong 
hand  was  clapped  on  my  shoulder.  I  turned  and  in  the  dim  light 
of  a  nearby  gas  lamp  I  saw  that  it  was  Terrence — and  in  the  uni¬ 
form  of  the  British  police !  For  an  instant  neither  of  us  spoke. 

“By  God,  Sean,  it’s  you.  Get  out  of  Dublin  as  soon  as  you 
can  or  you’ll  be  taken.” 

Still  I  could  not  speak.  Terrence  who  two  short  months  ago 
had  shot  down  his  friend  for  informing  was  now  in  the  uniform 
he  then  had  hated.  Black  hate  rose  in  me  and  sickened  me. 

“Away  with  you,  Terrence  MacManus,  I’ll  have  none  of 
your  favors.  Take  me  if  you  can.” 
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He  went  for  his  gun  at  that  (the  police  carried  them  in  those 
days).  Before  he  could  draw  it  there  was  a  dull  thud  and  Ter¬ 
rence  fell  without  a  sound. 

“This  way,  lad/’  said  a  voice.  He  led  me  through  miles  of 
narrow  streets.  Before  a  shuttered,  darkened  house  he  stopped 
and  after  making  sure  that  no  one  was  about  led  me  down  a  flight 
of  basement  steps  and  knocked  twice  on  the  door.  It  was  opened 
and  we  entered  into  a  dark,  smelly  hallway.  My  guide  walked 
straight  ahead  and  threw  open  a  door  which  led  into  a  large,  bare 
room  which  was  brightly  lighted. 

“Here’s  a  lad  I  took  from  the  police,”  he  said.  “Aye,  and  a 
good  lad  he  is.  How  are  you,  Sean?” 

The  speaker  was  behind  me  but  I  knew  the  voice  and  did 
not  turn. 

“I  am  tired,  Thomas  MacMahon,  tired.” 

But  they  would  not  let  me  sleep  then.  They  would  know 
how  many  soldiers  were  in  the  towns  and  villages  through  which 
I  had  come,  how  long  I  had  been  in  flight  and  was  there  anything 
I  knew  that  they  should  know.  I  told  Thomas  of  meeting 
Terrence. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “the  dirty  renegade  returned  to  Baltinglass 
and  gave  himself  up  and  joined  the  police  and  was  sent  up  here  to 
Dublin.” 

Later  they  gave  me  food  and  drink  and  I  slept  the  first 
easy  sleep  I  had  in  weeks. 

I  had  been  a  week  in  hiding  in  Dublin  when  we  struck  our 
final,  futile  blow.  To  this  day  it  is  vivid  in  my  mind  that  clear, 
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bright  Sunday  morning  when  we  fired  the  post  office.  All  morn¬ 
ing  there  was  smoke  and  fire  and  fighting.  And  though  it  hurts 
me  to  say  it,  it  was  not,  as  some  say,  that  our  powder  ran  out. 
Even  now  I  don’t  know  who  gave  the  order  to  surrender.  And 
when  they  were  taking  us  to  Mount  joy  I  saw  Terrence.  He  saw 
me  but  gave  no  heed  of  it. 

Why  I  was  not  shot  I  cannot  say.  All  of  the  leaders  were. 
Poor,  brave  Thomas  MacMahon  was  shot  down  with  Pearse  and 
MacDonough  and  Plunkett.  God  rest  his  restless  soul ! 

Eibhlin  came  to  see  me  some  days  later.  I  could  not  at  first 
understand  why  she  was  in  Dublin.  She  was  more  beautiful  than 
ever  but  there  seemed  an  infinite  sadness  upon  her.  When  she 
reached  her  hand  through  the  bars  to  clasp  mine,  I  saw  her 
wedding  ring. 

“Try  to  understand,  Sean,”  she  said.  “Even  now  would  I 
do  that  which  I  could  for  Ireland;  but  I  love  Terrence  and  my 
place  is  here  with  him  for  all  that  you  and  the  others  may  hate 
me  for  it.” 

Strangely,  when  she  left,  I  understood  in  my  heart  but  not  in 
my  mind.  I  never  saw  her  or  Terrence  again.  But  because 
Eibhlin  loved  him  may  God  give  him  content  and  short  memory 
of  the  past. 
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No  Greater  Thing? 

No  greater  thing  does  life  provide 
Than  love  and  wine  and  song? 

Ah,  these  my  fierce  youth  sanctified — 

But  lives  youth  long? 

For  love  was  an  instant,  moth-white  light 
That  flamed  an  hour  and  was  gone, 

As  the  moon  grows  pale  in  the  lamp  of  night 
And  fades  in  the  sudden  dawn . 

And  the  deep  wine,  dark  and  purple  red, 
With  fragrance  overhung, 

Came  from  the  vineyards  of  the  dead 
And  was  acid  to  my  tongue. 

And  the  song  whose  accents  from  my  throat 
Rose  on  a  web-like  wing 

Held  but  the  sad  eternal  note 
Of  sad  remembering. 


JOHN  M  c  I  V  E  R. 


Reunion 

by  Edward  M.  Merrick 


/  oung  Britt  climbed  the  stairs 
slowly,  pulling  himself  up  by  the  mahogany  rail.  When  he 
reached  the  landing  he  pressed  his  hot  wet  cheek  to  the  cool, 
firm  wall  paper  and  scuffed  along  the  edge  of  the  carpet  down 
to  his  room.  The  deceptive  daylight-saving  twilight  slithered 
along  his  window-sill,  across  his  desk,  and  rested  upon  the  post 
of  his  bed.  He  leaned  against  the  door-jamb  and  again,  in  that 
curious  fashion,  his  mind  stood  back  and  viewed  its  own  thoughts. 
This  process  always  concerned  him  and  he  realized  even  now 
that  it  retreated  further  to  see  itself  see  its  own  functions.  Did 
this  happen  to  other  people?  Was  there  any  end  to  these  repe¬ 
titions  within  repetitions,  like  the  pictures  advertising  a  medicine 
by  a  bottle  with  a  label  on  it  and  another  labelled  bottle  on  that 
label  and — he  carefully  closed  his  eyes  and  opened  them  to  more 
immediate  cares.  He  hated  his  father  with  a  cold,  scourging  hate 
that  not  time  nor  kindness  nor  attention  would  remove,  as  it 
had  done  in  the  past.  He  pitied  his  mother  that  she  would  sit 
by  quietly  and  watch  him  suffer  by  the  blindness  and  unreason¬ 
ableness  of  that  beast  God  had  made  his  father.  Some  day  .  .  . 
but  now  he  turned  and  tiptoed  mechanically  to  his  father’s,  then 
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to  his  mother’s  rooms,  removing  suspenders,  belts,  razor  strops, 
hair  brushes  (no  need  for  military  brushes)  with  a  practiced  and 
customary  hand.  All  very  well  to  be  scornful  and  indignant, 
but  these  were  safer  in  his  bottom  drawer  for  the  present.  Be¬ 
sides,  it  was  ridiculous  that  a  nine-year-old  fellow  should  be 
whipped  as  though  he  were  a  child.  A  faint  splinter  of  fear 
touched  him  when  he  remembered  the  sentence  of  the  brute 
below  as  he  appeared,  dusty  and  sweating,  in  the  doorway  at 
seven-thirty.  “Go  up  stairs  and  wait  for  me.”  He  had  remon¬ 
strated  mildly  and  logically  before  harsh  eyes  and  glaring  teeth. 
The  sentence  was  repeated  with  emphasis.  He  protested  again 
but  stopped  short  as  his  father  rose,  tall  and  trembling,  from 
the  dinner  table.  Young  Britt  looked  and  received  a  mute  signal 
from  his  mother’s  eyes  and  turned  about.  But  the  little  cry¬ 
baby  had  to  bawl  before  he  reached  the  door.  Such  shame, 
especially  before  that  gloating,  hateful  ogre,  whose  joy  it  was 
to  make  him  miserable.  The  tears  came  forcing  their  way  to  his 
eyes,  still  smarting  from  their  previous  ordeal.  In  a  fresh  burst 
of  anger,  he  flung  himself  upon  the  bed,  burying  his  face  in  the 
pillow,  and  giving  himself  completely  over  to  his  injuries. 

Old  Britt  climbed  the  stairs  even  slower  than  his  son  and 
much  heavier,  his  hand  unknowingly  clasping  the  dull  streaks 
that  the  culprit’s  fingers  had  left  on  the  shining  wood.  His  mind 
swirled  and  tore  as  he  strove  to  maintain  composure,  but  the 
devil-spears  of  doubt,  discouragement  and  futility  prodded  him 
unmercifully.  .  .  .  Hall  and  Swift  had  suddenly  decided  against 
his  proposition — old  R.  H.  had  looked  askance  when  he  falter- 
ingly  told  him  that!  You  can’t  get  contracts  all  the  time.  He 
knew  Martha  understood  and  he  felt  a  swift  rush  of  emotion 
for  her,  but  this  was  instantly  blocked  by  remembrance  of  her 
plea  for  Ronald.  A  woman  would  coddle  a  boy  into  a  mulish, 
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obstinate,  disagreeable  ass.  The  rascal  had  been  brought  up  to 
be  punctual  for  meals  and  six  was  the  deadline.  Besides,  he 
talked  back  and  that  was  intolerable.  The  lump  of  a  nervous, 
indigestible  dinner  lay  heavy  in  his  stomach  and  he  almost 
groaned  aloud  in  despair  as  he  went  into  his  bedroom.  Instantly 
he  missed  the  presence  of  familiar  objects  on  his  dresser,  recalled 
them,  and  strode  toward  his  closet.  So  .  .  .  they  were  gone,  too. 
All  his  irritableness  rose  within  him  and  with  clenched  fists  and 
fierce  face  he  stomped  into  his  wife’s  room.  By  God,  this  little 
trick  had  been  played  once  too  often  and  he’d  break  his  impu¬ 
dent  back.  Did  he  take  his  father  for  a  doddering  old  fool? 

Martha’s  room  was  cleaned,  too,  eh!  We’ll  see.  Spinning 
about  he  burst  into  the  boy’s  room  and  checked  himself  momen¬ 
tarily  before  those  small  shaking  shoulders.  Then  harshly : 

“Ronald!” 

The  boy  turned  quickly  and  presented  a  crimson  tear-stained 

face. 


“Sir?” 

i 

“Just  what  do  you  think  you’re  pulling  off  here?” 

“Sir?” 

Old  Britt  swallowed  and  began  again. 

“Where  are  my  brushes  and  belt?” 

Silence  with  downcast  eyes.  Then  Old  Britt  lost  control 
and  leaning  down  he  seized  the  boy’s  shirt  at  his  breast  and 
jerked  him  to  a  sitting  position. 

“See  here !  I’ve  finished  with  this  tommyrot.  Where  I  ever 
got  such  an  ill-mannered,  disobedient,  ugly  brat  as  you  I  don’t 
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know.  But  I’ll  bring  you  to  heel  if  I  have  to  break  you  in  two. 
And  from  now  on,  every  time  you  so  much  as  sidestep,  I’m  going 
to  pound  you  plenty!  .  .  .  Understand?” 

And  with  this  last  he  struck  him  across  the  mouth  with  his 
open  hand.  The  boy’s  eyes  opened  to  a  stare  and  he  looked  as 
tho  the  world  had  fallen  upon  him.  No  cry  ...  no  sound  .  .  . 
just  that  hurt,  reproachful  stare.  Old  Britt’s  hand  relaxed  and 
the  young  one  dropped  to  his  pillow  and  turned  his  face  away. 
His  father  straightened  his  tall,  lean  frame,  started  across  the 
room,  hesitated,  stopped,  turned  toward  the  door,  turned  back 
again  to  the  boy,  started  to  speak,  but  the  silent,  averted  head 
choked  his  poor  tongue.  Quietly  he  went  out. 

In  the  dark  of  his  own  room,  Old  Britt  stood  and  rested 
his  arms  on  the  open  window.  Twilight  had  paid  its  quick  visit 
and  the  night  was  clear  and  mild.  To  his  unseeing  eye  there 
appeared  rows  of  stately  trees,  lights  upon  cool,  shining  water 
and  the  beauty  of  an  early  summer  night;  to  his  unhearing  ear 
came  the  murmur  and  rustle  of  leaves  moved  by  a  quiet  breeze 
and  the  distant  sound  of  low  laughter.  Hall  and  Swift  .  .  .  old 
H.  R.  .  .  .  Martha  .  .  .  that  bank  matter,  all  these  had  gone  and 
there  remained  only  before  his  eyes  the  back  of  that  little  head 
and  in  his  ears  that  terrible  silence  after.  He  knew  now  what 
worry  was  ...  he  knew  those  same  emotions  that  had  barely 
touched  him  before,  now  burning  his  soul  and  eating  his  heart. 
Awful  thing  to  strike  a  boy  in  the  head  .  .  .  Doctor  had  remarked 
that .  .  .  but  to  hit  young  Ronnie  ...  his  son  .  .  .  the  kid  he  loved 
.  .  .  across  his  sweet  little  mouth  .  .  .  and  just  for  playing  his 
little  game  of  hiding  .  .  .  Oh,  God!  .  .  .  Oh,  God!  .  .  .  What 
shall  I  do  ?  And  he  bowed  his  poor  head. 
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Gradually,  in  the  night,  he  gained  his  strength  and  with 
strength  he  resolved  to  wait  no  longer.  Cross  the  room,  now  open 
the  door,  now  out  in  the  hall,  now  listen.  There  is  no  sound, 
so  open  his  door  and  creep  softly  in.  There  he  is,  asleep,  so  pale 
and  slight.  Sit  down  on  the  bed  and  look  at  him.  Now  his  big 
eyes  open  and  you  look  at  each  other  gravely  for  almost  a  min¬ 
ute.  Then  you  put  your  shaky  hand  on  his  forehead  and  smooth 
back  his  hair. 

Old  Britt  had  quite  a  reputation.  Around  town  he  was 
known  as  a  spell-binder.  He  knew  how  to  use  words  in  their 
best  colors  and  he  could  talk  you  into  a  dream.  As  he  stroked 
the  boy’s  brow,  he  coughed  and  cleared  his  throat. 

“Well  ...  ah !  ...  listen  .  .  .  Ronnie !  I’ve  been  pretty  much 
of  a  no-good  .  .  .  see  .  .  .  and  I’m  sorry  about  it  all,  and  .  .  . 
well,  I’m  sorry,  son!”  And  the  kid  looked  up  with  starry  eyes, 
just  as  tho  he  were  in  a  dream,  and  he  breathed  quick-like  and 
then  he  tried  to  say  something,  but  all  he  could  do  was  kind  of 
croak.  So  he  grabbed  his  father’s  hand  from  his  forehead  and 
kissed  it  twice  on  the  palm.  Old  Britt  squeezed  his  arm  hard 
and  then  slipped  out  the  door  just  before  he  broke.  Inside  his 
room  he  leaned  against  the  door  and  proudly  let  the  tears  stream 
down  his  unaccustomed  cheeks.  Within  him,  a  love  that  he  had 
never  felt  before  made  glad  his  heart.  Stronger  than  love  for 
parents,  stronger  even  than  his  love  for  Martha,  he  felt  towards 
the  little  boy  who  had  kissed  his  hand.  His  head  became  weak 
and  giddy.  He  knew  that  he  could  never  be  sad  again.  He 
had  found  his  son. 
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The  first  day 

by  Louis  F.  V.  Me  rcier 

Doc  had  parked  the  car  opposite 
the  store,  and  we  were  standing  there  waiting  for  Jack  to  take 
the  sailors  down  to  the  dock.  I  had  put  down  my  suitcase  on 
the  sidewalk.  It  was  still  quite  early,  but  the  sun  was  getting 
hot.  It  was  different  from  any  Sunday  I  could  remember.  After 
a  while  someone  came  out  of  the  store  and  walked  over  to  us. 

‘‘You’d  better  go  home,  Doc,”  he  said.  “Your  father  just 
called  up  and  said  he  wants  you  to  come  home.” 

“O.K.,”  Doc  said. 

He  looked  at  me. 

“Well,  I  guess  I’d  better  go,”  he  said.  “Take  it  easy,  lad. 
Let  me  know  how  you’re  getting  along.” 

“All  right.  I’ll  drop  you  a  line  from  New  York,”  I  said. 
So  long,  Doc !  ” 

“So  long,  kid.  Take  it  easy.” 

He  got  in  the  car  and  drove  off  down  the  street.  I  picked 
up  my  suitcase  and  walked  across  the  street  and  went  into  the 
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store.  It  was  a  small  place  and  had  two  or  three  tables  and 
chairs  against  the  wall.  There  were  a  lot  of  sailors  sitting  and 
talking  about  the  fight.  Two  or  three  of  them  looked  at  me  when 
I  came  in,  but  the  rest  went  on  talking.  They  all  looked  pretty 
tough.  I  put  my  suitcase  down  and  leaned  my  elbows  on  the 
counter  behind  me.  They  were  all  talking  about  the  fight.  They 
seemed  glad  Camera  got  licked.  They  were  glad  the  big  clumsy 
wop  got  licked.  One  of  them  said  he  was  glad  Camera  lost,  but 
he  thought  Max  Baer  was  a  wise-guy.  He  was  thin  and  of 
medium  height  and  he  had  on  a  brown  suit  and  a  brown  hat. 
It  was  only  a  two  or  three  dollar  hat,  but  it  looked  good.  He 
had  it  tipped  forward  a  little,  and  was  sitting  with  his  elbow 
on  the  table  and  his  hand  against  the  back  of  his  head,  smoking 
a  cigarette.  A  typical  Joe  Williams. 

“He’s  a  good  guy,”  I  thought. 

I  stood  there  leaning  against  the  counter,  listening  to  them 
talking  about  the  fight.  A  fellow  with  light  hair  was  standing 
near  me.  He  was  about  my  own  age. 

“This  your  first  trip?”  he  said. 

“Yeah,”  I  said. 

“You’re  in  the  same  boat  with  me.” 

We  laughed. 

“What  ship  are  you  going  out  on?”  he  asked. 

I  told  him.  He  was  going  on  the  same  ship.  He  came  from 
East  Boston. 

Pretty  soon  Jack  came  in.  He  had  on  a  pale  green  shirt 
and  a  panama  hat. 
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“All  right,  boys.  Let’s  get  going.” 

He  came  over  to  us  and  said : 

“All  right?” 

“Sure!”  I  said. 

He  looked  at  me. 

“If  you  go  ashore,  just  go  ashore  with  the  right  guys,  that’s 
all.  This  is  your  first  trip.  When  you  get  into  a  port  you  two 
can  go  ashore  together.”  The  fellow  from  East  Boston  and  I 
nodded.  We  all  went  outside  then  and  got  into  Jack’s  car.  It 
was  very  hot.  Jack  talked  a  lot,  kidding  with  a  couple  of  them 
he  knew.  There  were  eight  of  us  packed  into  the  car.  We  came 
to  the  gate  of  the  refinery  and  a  man  came  and  opened  it,  and 
Jack  drove  in  and  on  through  the  refinery  and  down  to  the  dock. 
At  first  I  didn’t  see  anything  different  from  the  refinery  grounds 
and  the  dock.  Then  I  realized  that  I  was  looking  at  the  ship 
and  that  the  deck  was  on  a  level  with  the  dock. 

We  got  out  of  the  car,  and  Jack  said,  “Let’s  see.  Two 
A.  B.’s,  one  ordinary,  one  mess-boy,  two  firemen,  one  oiler  and 
a  wiper.  All  right,  come  on.”  We  filed  across  the  gangway, 
over  the  gunwale  and  down  the  little  steps  to  the  black  iron 
deck.  I  followed  the  fellow  with  the  brown  hat.  The  leather 
heels  of  my  shoes  sounded  loud  and  firm  on  the  deck  as  I  walked. 
There  were  a  lot  of  pipes  and  things  to  step  over.  I  followed  up 
a  ladder,  holding  on  to  the  guard-rail  and  swinging  my  suitcase 
up  after  me.  It  was  pretty  big.  We  were  ’midships,  and  we 
went  down  a  short  passageway,  and  the  mate  was  standing  there 
waiting  for  us.  He  was  a  very  short  Norwegian,  and  he  had  on 
a  black  and  white  uniform  cap. 
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“What  have  you  fellows  got?”  he  said.  “Tickets  from 
Beacon  Jack?” 

Someone  told  him  we  had. 

“Sailors,  go  forward,”  he  said. 

I  gave  him  my  ticket. 

“You  have  never  been  to  sea  before?”  he  asked. 

“No,  sir.” 

“You  don’t  want  to  get  seasick.  All  right,  you  go  forward 
with  the  other  two.” 

I  followed  the  fellow  with  the  brown  hat  and  a  big  redhead, 
down  another  ladder  and  forward.  We  went  through  a  short 
passageway  and  we  were  in  the  forecastle.  It  was  kind  of  dark. 
There  were  ten  bunks  in  sets  of  twos,  one  above  the  other,  and 
a  long  table  with  a  long  bench  on  each  side  of  it,  and  a  mirror 
and  ten  lockers.  Some  sailors  were  sitting  on  the  benches  and 
on  the  table,  or  packing  suitcases.  They  were  talking  a  lot, 
especially  the  ones  who  were  getting  off.  One  of  them  was  going 
to  the  hospital  and  wanted  to  know  if  they  had  any  crap  games 
there. 

I  studied  the  sailors  one  by  one.  There  was  a  boy  about 
five  feet  five,  with  a  red  face.  He  wore  a  tennis  visor  and  a  sweat 
shirt  with  thirteen  on  it  in  black  numerals.  He  didn’t  look  like 
much  of  a  sailor ;  he  was  pretty  young.  Beside  him  was  sitting 
a  fellow  that  looked  almost  like  a  negro.  He  was  stripped  to 
the  waist  and  had  on  an  old  heavy-looking  cap.  They  both  kept 
looking  at  me.  I  leaned  against  a  thin  iron  post  and  tried  not 
to  feel  ill  at  ease. 
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One  of  the  sailors  was  sitting  on  the  table  talking  to  the  two 
who  had  come  on  with  me.  He  was  very  thin  and  scrawny.  His 
eyes  leered  and  he  showed  a  gold  tooth  when  he  laughed.  I  felt 
a  little  bit  afraid  of  him.  His  long,  thin,  light  hair  kept  falling 
into  his  eyes,  and  he  pushed  it  back  with  gnarled,  bony  fingers. 
They  called  him  Nelson.  He  was  pretty  horrible. 

I  took  out  some  cigarettes.  I  had  six  of  them  in  a  package. 

“Give  me  one  of  those,  will  you,  kid?”  the  fellow  with  the 
brown  hat  said. 

“Sure,”  I  said.  I  passed  them  to  Red,  too,  and  he  took  one. 
Nelson  was  telling  them  about  the  ship. 

“She’s  not  a  bad  ship,”  he  said.  “The  only  thing  the  matter 
with  her  is  the  anchors  and  this  fo’c’sle.” 

“Anchors  like  a  Hog  Islander,  Mac,”  Red  said  to  the  fellow 
with  the  brown  hat.  Mac  nodded. 

“How’s  the  bos’n?” 

“Good  bos’n.  Never  bothers  you  at  all.  Darn  good  bos’n !  ” 

That  was  good.  They  had  told  me  I’d  be  lucky  if  I  got  a 
good  bos’n.  I  went  over  and  sat  down  on  the  bench  beside  the 
kid  with  the  visor  and  number  thirteen.  The  cigarette  made  me 
feel  at  ease. 

“Is  this  an  oil  burner?”  I  said. 

He  squinted  at  me. 

“What?” 

“Do  they  burn  oil,”  I  said,  “in  the  engines?” 

He  shook  his  head. 
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“I  don’t  know,”  he  said.  He  looked  astounded.  After  that 
I  didn’t  try  to  talk.  Mac  was  asking  about  cigarettes.  Nelson 
told  him  you  could  get  them  from  the  old  man  after  we  got  out 
to  sea.  He  went  over  to  his  locker  and  took  out  a  carton.  He 
tossed  a  package  to  Mac  and  to  Red,  and  then  he  tossed  one  to 
me.  I  said  thanks  and  looked  at  the  seal.  Instead  of  the  picture 
of  DeWitt  Clinton  it  had  printed  on  it,  “Commissary  Stores, 
Panama  Canal  Zone.” 

After  a  while  the  bos’n  came  in.  He  was  a  good-looking 
Portuguese,  very  tanned  and  had  curly  black  hair. 

“Who’s  the  new  ordinary  seaman?” 

“Right  here,”  I  said. 

“All  right.  You  go  on  four  to  eight  watch,  eh?  And  you.” 
He  pointed  at  Mac.  “You,”  pointing  at  Red,  “go  on  twelve  to 
four.  Go  on  aft  now  and  sign  on.” 

I  followed  Red  and  Mac  out  of  the  fo’c’sle,  and  up  the  ladder 
and  along  the  flying  bridge  to  ’midships.  We  went  down  a  pas¬ 
sageway  to  the  radio  shack,  where  Sparks  signed  us  on.  Then 
I  went  back  and  unpacked  my  suitcase  and  changed  my  clothes. 
I  hung  my  suit  in  my  locker  and  put  on  a  pair  of  new  dungarees 
and  a  blue  work  shirt,  white  cotton  socks  and  work  shoes.  The 
outfit  felt  very  comfortable,  especially  the  shoes.  There  was  a 
chart  on  the  wall  by  the  door  to  the  washroom,  Fire  and  Boat 
Stations.  The  number  of  my  bunk  was  seven.  I  was  seaman 
number  seven.  I  looked  at  the  chart.  Seaman  No.  7 — Nozzle- 
man — Lee  Forward  Boat. 

“When  you  go  to  get  your  dinner,  stop  at  the  steward’s  room 
and  get  your  linen,”  Nelson  said. 
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I  went  up  on  deck  and  looked  around.  It  was  quite  hot,  but 
there  was  a  light  breeze  blowing.  I  went  over  to  the  rail  and 
rested  my  foot  on  one  of  the  bars,  and  looked  down  into  the 
water.  There  was  a  thin  film  of  oil  on  it.  It  was  hard  to  believe 
we  hadn’t  even  left  the  dock  yet.  The  sun  felt  hot  and  good  on 
my  arms  through  the  blue  sleeves.  The  Porto  Rican  came  up 
the  ladder. 

“Hey!”  he  said.  “Aren’t  you  going  to  get  your  dinner?” 

“Sure!”  I  said.  “Where?” 

“In  the  mess  hall.”  He  started  down  the  flying  bridge.  I 
followed  after  him.  Red  was  down  on  the  after-deck  sitting 
on  a  green-painted  tank  top  by  the  gangway.  He  grinned  as 
I  went  by.  The  Porto  Rican  disappeared  through  a  hatchway 
off  the  poop  and  went  down  a  ladder.  I  went  down  after  him 
to  the  mess  hall.  It  was  bright  and  quite  clean.  There  were 
two  oilcloth-covered  tables,  one  for  the  sailors  and  one  for  the 
firemen.  Against  the  wall  were  two  chromium-plated  coffee 
urns,  like  they  have  in  cafeterias,  and  in  the  corner  was  a  sink. 
I  sat  down  at  the  sailors’  table.  The  boy  from  East  Boston 
came  in  with  a  plate  of  food.  His  face  was  flushed  and  his  pale 
khaki  shirt  clung  to  his  back. 

“Hi !”  he  said. 

“Hi!”  I  said.  “How’re  you  getting  along?” 

“Fine.  How’re  you?” 

“I  don’t  know  yet.  I  don’t  go  on  watch  till  four  o’clock.” 

“Oh !  You  don’t  go  on  till  four  o’clock.”  He  put  the  plate 
down  in  front  of  me.  It  was  fricassee  of  chicken.  Afterwards 
I  had  a  piece  of  apple  pie  and  a  cup  of  coffee.  It  was  a  good 
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meal.  I  was  surprised.  While  I  was  eating,  a  short,  thick-set 
Spaniard  with  grey  curly  hair  came  in  and  sat  at  the  firemen’s 
table.  His  eyes  were  bloodshot  and  he  was  very  dirty.  He  was 
pretty  drunk  and  kept  growling  and  mumbling  to  himself.  I 
tried  not  to  look  at  him  because  I  didn’t  want  to  aggravate  him. 
When  I  had  finished  I  went  up  on  deck.  Mac  was  sitting  on  a 
hatch  smoking  a  cigarette.  I  went  up  to  him. 

“I’ve  never  been  out  before,”  I  said.  “What  will  I  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  do  ?” 

I 

“Well,  there  won’t  be  much  today,”  he  said.  “They  don’t 
do  any  work  on  Sunday.  Just  stand  by  and  lend  a  hand  when 
they  take  in  the  gangway.”  He  pointed  to  the  lines  that  moored 
the  ship  to  the  dock.  “That’s  a  spring-line,  and  that’s  an  off¬ 
shore-line,”  he  said,  “in  case  anyone  tells  you  to  lend  a  hand  on 
one  of  them.  Just  stand  by  when  we  cast  off  and  lend  a  hand 
where  you  think  it’s  needed.  You  won’t  be  expected  to  do  much 
at  first.” 

“What  about  lookout?”  I  said.  “Will  I  go  on  lookout?” 

“Yeah.  You’ll  probably  go  on  lookout.” 

“What  do  you  do  for  that?” 

“Just  stand  up  forward  there  on  the  fo’c’sle-head  and  watch 
for  lights.  If  you  see  any,  ring  ’em  up.  Can  you  see  the  bell 
from  here?  One  for  starboard  and  two  for  port.  And  then, 
whenever  the  bells  ring  up  on  the  bridge,  like  six  bells  or  seven 
bells,  you  answer  from  the  fo’c’sle-head,  and  take  a  look  at  the 
two  running  lights  and  the  mast-lights,  and  yell  up  to  the  bridge, 
‘The  lights  are  burning  bright.’  ” 

“O.K.  Thanks,”  I  said.  “I’ll  try  to  remember  that.” 
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“You’ll  get  on  to  it  after  a  while.” 

We  went  on  watch  at  four  o’clock.  Mac  and  I  relieved  Red 
at  the  gangway.  It  was  very  quiet.  I  sat  on  a  tank  top  and 
let  the  sun  soak  into  me.  A  couple  of  people  came  aboard,  a 
bit  wheezy,  and  wandered  aft.  I  asked  Mac  what  time  he  thought 
we’d  cast  off,  and  he  said  after  supper,  probably  around  six 
o’clock. 

I  heard  a  lot  of  yelling  on  the  poop  deck,  and  looked  up 
to  see  what  it  was.  It  was  the  Spaniard  with  the  bloodshot  eyes. 
He  came  walking  fast  along  the  flying  bridge,  howling  at  the 
top  of  his  lungs. 

“Come  on!”  he  screamed  hoarsely.  “Come  on!  I  tell  the 
captain!”  His  left  eye  and  part  of  his  face  were  all  red  and 
black  and  blue. 

A  big  Swede  walked  after  him.  He  had  a  red  fire  axe  in 
his  hand.  They  went  up  the  ladder  towards  the  captain’s  quar¬ 
ters.  The  old  man  came  out  of  his  room. 

“What  the  hell  goes  on?”  he  said. 

“I’ll  chop  their  necks  off!”  the  Spaniard  howled.  “Oh, 
Santa  Maria,  if  they  come  near  me  again,  I’ll  chop  their  necks 
off !  ”  He  began  to  sob. 

“Shut  up !  ”  the  captain  said.  “What  did  he  hit  you  with  ?” 
The  Spaniard  stopped  sobbing  for  a  minute. 

“Mid  his  fist!”  he  cried. 

Everybody  on  the  ship  laughed.  The  Swede  with  the  fire 
axe  said  something  to  the  captain. 
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“Go  back  to  your  room  and  behave  yourself!”  the  captain 
said  to  the  Spaniard.  “Or  we’ll  take  you  ashore  and  put  you  in 
jail.”  The  Spaniard  fell  on  his  knees,  and  began  to  kiss  his 
thumbs  and  talk  volubly  in  Spanish. 

“Go  back  to  your  room  and  go  to  bed,”  the  captain  said. 

“All  right,  all  right!  I’ll  go,  I’ll  go!”  the  Spaniard  said. 
He  got  up  and  came  down  the  ladder  whimpering.  The  Swede 
came  down  after  him  with  the  axe  still  in  his  hand.  They  were 
both  fired  when  we  got  to  Bayonne,  New  Jersey. 

After  supper,  the  bos’n  came  out  on  deck  and  broke  out 
all  hands.  We  took  in  the  gangway  and  made  it  fast  to  the  deck. 
Then  we  went  forward  to  the  foc’s’le-head.  The  mate  was  there. 

“Watch  out  you  keep  clear  of  the  lines,  fella,”  he  said.  The 
pumpman  was  on  the  steam-winch  controls.  He  was  an  enor¬ 
mous  man  with  light  yellow  hair.  He  looked  like  a  German  god. 
The  bos’n  wound  the  lines  one  after  another  around  the  capstan, 
and  the  pumpman  turned  on  the  steam  to  haul  them  in.  The 
sailors  told  me  to  stand  clear  and  began  to  snake-line  them,  run¬ 
ning  up  and  down  the  narrow  fo’c’s’le-head.  I  got  the  idea  after 
a  while  and  lent  a  hand.  The  lines  were  thick  and  heavy.  I 
couldn’t  get  my  hand  more  than  half-way  around  them,  and 
I  soon  began  to  sweat.  Pretty  soon  we  had  all  the  lines  in.  I 
looked  at  the  dock.  We  were  already  quite  a  way  from  it.  I 
hadn’t  noticed  we  were  moving  while  we  were  taking  in  the  lines. 
All  the  other  sailors  went  below,  and  the  mate  went  aft,  and  the 
bos’n  came  up  to  me  and  said : 

“You  go  on  lookout,  eh?  You  know  what  to  do?” 

“Yes,”  I  said.  He  nodded  and  went  below.  I  walked  up 
the  bow  and  leaned  on  the  bow-piece  and  looked  out  over  the 
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harbor.  There  were  lights  on  the  islands,  hundreds  of  them  on 
the  various  shores.  I  turned  and  looked  at  our  lights.  They 
were  burning  brightly.  Green  for  starboard,  red  for  port.  Easy 
to  remember  because  of  port  wine,  and  the  lights  on  the  masts 
were  ordinary  yellow  ones.  A  fresh  inshore  breeze  had  come 
up  and  felt  cool  and  good  on  my  face,  after  the  excitement  of 
casting  off.  I  could  still  feel  the  blood  running  through  me  and 
the  tingling  in  my  palms.  The  ship  was  beginning  to  get  the 
feel  of  the  sea,  and  the  deck  began  to  move  ponderously  and 
rhythmically  in  answer  to  the  swell.  I  started  walking  back  and 
forth,  to  get  used  to  it.  Seven  bells  rang  from  the  bridge.  Dang- 
dang!  dang-dang!  dang-dang!  dang!  I  went  aft  and  stepped 
up  to  where  I  could  reach  the  bell  on  the  fo’c’sle-head.  I 
grasped  the  cord  hanging  from  its  tongue  and  yanked  on  it. 
Dang-dang!  dang-dang!  dang-dang!  dang!  Then  I  stepped 
down  and  looked  carefully  to  see  that  the  lights  were  burning. 
Green,  red,  yellow.  “The  lights  are  bright,  sir!”  I  called,  and 
someone  answered,  “Awl  right,”  in  a  dry,  tired  voice  from  the 
bridge. 

I  went  forward  and  leaned  on  the  bow-piece  again.  The 
sun  had  set  and  the  breeze  had  grown  stronger.  I  didn’t  move 
for  a  long  time.  I  just  stood  there  and  looked  out  over  the  dark¬ 
ening  water,  and  felt  myself  going  out  to  sea. 
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A  note  on  a  death 

by  Mark  Dalton 

I  he  death  of  the  short-lived  Ameri- 
can  Spectator  a  few  weeks  ago  is  a  noteworthy  occurrence  in  the 
history  of  modern  letters.  The  death  of  the  only  literary-critical 
review  of  the  modern  school  must  contain  something  of  import. 
To  evaluate  properly  the  meaning  of  this  demise  is  a  rather  dif- 

V 

ficult  task.  Does  it  forebode  the  passing  of  the  modern  school? 
Is  it  merely  another  expression  of  the  lackadaisical,  self-satisfy¬ 
ing  philosophy  of  Nathanism?  I  have  pondered  these  questions 
long  and  it  is  not  easy  to  find  an  answer.  A  correct  response 
would  necessarily  involve  a  proper  estimate  of  the  value  and 
character  of  the  present  and  a  precise  prediction  of  the  immediate 
future.  To  evaluate  the  passing  scene  and  to  prophesy  the  future 
is  a  rather  presumptuous  task  for  anyone  to  undertake.  But  it 
would  be  foolish  for  those  who  view  the  modern  scene  to  let  this 
occurrence  pass  without  comment.  To  do  so  would  bespeak 
scorn  for  and  ignorance  of  the  history  that  is  being  made 
about  us. 

The  American  Spectator ,  the  only  literary-critical  review 
of  the  new  school,  was  founded  in  1932  by  the  most  outstanding 
modern  litterateurs.  The  first  issue  appeared  in  November  of 
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that  year.  George  Jean  Nathan,  Ernest  Boyd,  Sherwood  Ander¬ 
son,  James  Branch  Cabell  and  Eugene  O’Neill  were  listed  as  the 
editors.  Heaven  alone  knows  why  this  review  needed  such  a 
long  and  imposing  list  of  editors.  For  I  feel  quite  sure  that  very 
little  editing,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  was  done.  Editing 
is  a  task  at  which  the  modern  school  balks.  One  either  likes 
a  thing  or  one  doesn’t.  That’s  the  end  of  it.  There  is  no  talk¬ 
ing.  There  are  no  long  discussions  of  what  is  valuable  and  what 
is  not  valuable.  There  is  no  subtle  weighing  of  worth.  The 
issue  is  quite  clear  cut  and  there  is  no  re-writing,  cutting,  emend¬ 
ing,  adding — the  various  tasks  that  the  word  editing  usually  con¬ 
notes.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  list  of  editors,  as  a  whole, 
ever  got  themselves  worked  up  over  a  manuscript.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Spectator  was  merely  a  good  way  of  having  some  fun.  It 
was  nice  to  have  a  thing  like  it  around.  It  was  a  typical  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  philosophy  of  the  new  school.  It  was  a  very  com¬ 
plete  expression  of  the  mode  of  life  which  Nathanism  advocates. 

At  the  time  of  its  foundation  Messrs.  Nathan,  Boyd,  Ander¬ 
son,  Cabell  and  O’Neill  in  a  joint  statement  said:  “The  moment 
the  editors  feel  that  The  American  Spectator  is  becoming  a  rou¬ 
tine  job,  is  getting  dull  and  is  similarly  continuing  as  a  matter 
of  habit,  they  will  call  it  a  day  and  will  retire  in  a  body  to  their 
estates.”  The  American  Spectator  ran  serenely  up  to  last  month 
when  the  editors  suddenly  bade  adieu  to  the  many  thousands  of 
people  who  had  formed  the  habit  of  reading  the  official  organ 
of  the  new  school.  In  making  their  exit  the  editors  said :  “When 
we  started  The  American  Spectator,  just  two  and  one-half  years 
ago  today,  we  told  you  that  our  purpose  was  simply  to  entertain 
ourselves  and,  we  hoped,  our  readers,  with  a  rather  new  type 
of  literary-critical  paper.  And  we  told  you  at  the  same  time 
and  in  our  first  editorial  that  when  and  if  we  got  tired  of  the 
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job  ...  we  would,  as  we  expressed  it,  ‘retire  to  our  estates.’ 
Well,  we  are  tired  of  the  job,  although  it  has  been  a  lot  of  fun. 
...  So  we  are  merrily  concluding  our  performance.  Au  revoir, 
The  Editors.”  Well,  The  American  Spectator  gazes  on  the  Amer¬ 
ican  scene  no  more.  The  modern  group  no  longer  has  an  official 
critical  review. 

The  American  Spectator  was  well  named:  it  was  the  eye¬ 
witness  of  American  life.  It  interpreted  American  habits  and 
viewpoint.  It  sought  out  the  soul  of  the  city  and  the  town.  It 
commented  on  artists,  literary  doings,  political  life,  peculiarities 
of  United  Statesmen  and  all  the  rest  of  that  which  makes  a 
nation.  It  felt  the  nation’s  pulse. 

J 

In  recording  American  life,  it  recorded  its  own  life.  It  re¬ 
corded  the  philosophy  that  was  its  philosophy.  The  story  of  the 
new  school  is  the  story  of  the  American  people.  The  artistic 
influence  which  this  modern  group  has  brought  to  bear  on  Ameri¬ 
cans,  has  educated  them  in  its  beliefs  and  produced  a  society 
that  is  essentially  sensual,  materialistic,  selfish  and  laissez-faire- 
istic. 


I  think  it  is  about  time  that  our  leaders  began  to  realize 
that  the  most  important  influence  in  a  national  life  is  the  artistic 
influence.  It  is  this  influence  which  truly  educates  a  people. 
And  if  a  society  is  bad,  one  should  immediately  look  to  the  edu¬ 
cational  factors  for  the  root  of  the  difficulty.  It  is  only  the 
introduction  of  an  education  that  is  “tempered  to  make  men 
thoughtful,  merciful  and  just,”  as  Ruskin  expressed  it,  that  can 
solve  the  difficulties  that  beset  a  troubled  nation  or  a  troubled 
world.  Education  produces  a  society  and  if  that  society  is  bad, 
then  your  educational  forces,  of  necessity,  must  be  bad.  When 
I  use  the  word  education,  I  do  not  use  it  in  the  strictly  narrow 
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collegiate  and  scholastic  sense,  I  mean  all  those  forces,  such  as 
literature  and  music,  which  develop  the  spirit  of  a  people.  And 
when  this  spirit  is  given  concrete  expression  in  the  financial  and 
governmental  world,  men  make  the  terrible  error  of  thinking 
that  the  difficulty  must  be  a  financial  and  governmental  one.  I 
think  a  realization  of  the  connection  between  the  artistic  problem 
and  the  political  problem  is  most  important. 

The  American  Spectator  was  the  modern  school’s  official 
interpreter  of  our  present  American  life.  It  was  a  success  finan¬ 
cially,  but  it  died  because  its  editors  got  tired  of  the  job.  I  think 
the  reason  given  for  its  death  is  a  typical  American  reason.  But 
what  does  it  mean?  What  does  it  imply?  Is  it  the  end  of  the 
modern  era  in  America? 

Some  orthodox  litterateurs  and  artists  will  say  that  the 
death  of  The  American  Spectator  is  a  victory — the  enemy  has 
lost  one  of  its  main  outposts.  To  them  the  death  is  indicative 
of  an  even  greater  victory  to  come — the  final  triumph  of  ortho¬ 
dox  artistry  in  American  life.  New  educational  influences  are 
to  be  introduced  in  America,  and  the  ideal  which  has  been  en¬ 
trusted  to  America  from  time  immemorial  will  replace  the  false 
ideal  of  modernism.  It  will  be  a  slow,  laborious,  subtle  task, 
as  education  always  is,  but  the  United  States  will  definitely  be 
on  the  right  road  and  the  great  destiny  that  has  been  entrusted 
to  the  land  of  the  Pilgrims’  pride  will  have  good  hope  of  being 
accomplished.  The  death  of  The  American  Spectator  is  the  death 
of  modernism.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  any  real  literary  school  to 
interpret  one’s  surroundings  and  one’s  life  according  to  one’s 
peculiar  viewpoint?  As  a  consequence,  the  orthodox  litterateurs 
hold  that  when  the  leaders  of  a  literary  school  get  tired  of  the 
job  of  criticism,  which  is  a  great  obligation,  the  death-knell  of 
that  school  has  been  sounded. 
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However,  I  do  not  think  this  is  a  correct  interpretation  of 
the  death  of  The  American  Spectator.  I  do  not  think  this  is 
journey’s  end  for  the  modern  school.  This  death  is  merely  an¬ 
other  expression  of  the  philosophy  of  life  which  it  advocates.  It 
is  a  typical  act  of  the  ego-centric  America  of  today,  whose  main 
characteristic  is  an  attitude  of  ease  and  selfishness,  which  says: 
“If  one  doesn’t  feel  like  doing  something,  then  the  only  valid 
reason  for  so  doing  has  been  removed.”  The  death  of  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Spectator  does  not  forebode  the  death  of  the  school  it  repre¬ 
sented.  It  gives  an  indication  of  even  greater  life.  Its  death  is 
in  keeping  with  the  philosophy  which  it  preaches  and  is  truly 
characteristic  of  that  life  which  it  would  have  men  pursue  and 
whi<ph  men  in  America  do  pursue  today.  That  is  the  peculiar 
thing  about  the  modern  school.  It  thrives  on  ease  and  comfort. 
It  has  a  cause  to  forward.  But  it  doesn’t  need  to  fight  for  that 
cause.  It  forwards  its  cause  when  it  sits  back  and  takes  things 
easy.  It  is  the  laissez-faire  theory  carried  into  art.  The  modern 
school  doesn’t  need  to  blow  a  bugle.  Of  course,  there’s  nothing 
wrong  with  blowing  a  bugle,  if  one  wants  to  let  off  a  little  steam. 
And  that  is  precisely  what  The  American  Spectator  did — it  let 
off  steam. 

When  one  realizes  that  the  modern  school  is  not  dying,  when 
one  realizes  that  the  modern  school  gives  indication  of  an  even 
more  vigorous  life,  and  when  one  realizes  that  the  artistic  influ¬ 
ence  which  this  school  fosters  is  producing  a  society  that  is  essen¬ 
tially  bad,  one  at  the  same  time  must  realize  that  America  is  faced 
with  an  extremely  difficult  problem.  The  only  solution  of  course 
is  an  artistic  counter  attack.  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  under¬ 
take  an  educational  and  artistic  movement.  It  is  a  long,  slow, 
laborious  process  and  the  work  of  the  definite  individual  will 
seem  to  have  no  definite  results.  I  know  of  no  sacrifice  as  great 
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as  that  of  the  man  who  dedicates  himself  to  a  task  in  which  his 
efforts  will  seemingly  have  no  tangible  results.  It  calls  for  hero¬ 
ism  of  a  rare  order.  There  are  few  who  are  willing  to  take  up 
the  torch. 

There  is  no  task  so  difficult  as  that  of  building  an  educa¬ 
tional  influence,  a  culture,  a  tradition.  It  is  long,  long,  long,  long 
— and  then  it  is  only  a  beginning.  But  it  is  a  necessity,  if  a 
nation  is  to  be  civilized.  The  process  of  creating  an  educational 
influence  has  been  well  expressed  by  someone  or  other  whose 
name  I  can’t  recall:  “It  takes  an  endless  amount  of  history  to 
make  even  a  little  tradition,  and  an  endless  amount  of  tradition 
to  make  even  a  little  taste,  and  an  endless  amount  of  taste,  by 
the  same  token,  to  make  even  a  little  tranquillity.”  But  that  is 
precisely  the  task  that  must  be  undertaken  by  some  group,  if 
definite  progress  is  to  be  made  in  America. 

It  is  an  extremely  difficult  thing  to  educate.  Education  is 
an  extremely  subtle  process.  This  subtlety  is  well  brought  out 
in  Paul  Elmer  More’s  essay,  The  Criterion.  More  says: 

“Now  education  embraces  many  things:  it  does  not  despise 
the  most  humble  and  utilitarian  pursuits;  it  is  largely  occupied 
with  the  bare  acquisition  of  knowledge;  it  aims  to  strengthen 
the  muscles  of  the  body  and  the  fibres  of  the  brain ;  but,  above 
all,  it  is,  or  should  be,  a  discipline  of  the  soul  in  the  appreciation 
of  pleasure  and  pain  .  .  .  the  standards  of  taste  are  involved  in 
this  discipline.  That  faculty  of  the  soul  which  responds  to  the 
higher  and  more  permanent  pleasures  of  art  is,  no  doubt,  present 
in  all  men,  and  is  thus  potentially  universal;  but  it  may  be, 
and  commonly  is,  dormant  until  awakened  by  external  stimulus. 
For  the  reason  that  its  activity  means  a  steady  choice  among 
our  natural  inclinations  and  impulses,  demanding  self-control  and, 
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in  a  way,  self-abnegation,  it  comes  to  full  fruition  only  by  ex¬ 
ercise  that  at  first  may  be  painful  and  repellent  to  the  natural 
man.  By  nature  men  are  prone  to  grasp  at  the  nearest  and  easi¬ 
est  pleasure,  and  to  shirk  the  labour  necessary  to  the  higher  and 
more  permanent  pleasure.  They  are  even  inclined  to  question 
the  reality  of  the  higher  and  more  permanent  pleasure,  until 
it  has  been  forced  upon  their  recognition  by  the  experience  of 
others.  And  just  here  is  the  function  of  tradition.  The  very 
essence  of  education  is  not  to  confirm  the  young  mind  in  its 
natural  temperament,  in  its  tendency  to  pursue  the  present  and 
easier  pleasure,  but  to  set  before  it  the  stirring  example  of  those 
who  have  found  their  joy  and  contemplation  in  the  higher  things, 
forcing  it  by  a  tender  compulsion,  painful  perhaps  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  but  leading  gradually  to  the  liberty  of  endless  delight,  to 
taste  of  these  things  for  itself  and  to  acquire  the  right  to  judge 
of  them  whether  they  be  indeed  full  of  pleasantness  for  the  awak¬ 
ened  soul.”  It  is  only  in  such  education,  it  is  only  in  such  dis¬ 
cipline  that  America  can  find  a  real  solution. 

I  think  the  Americans  are  being  led  in  the  wrong  direction 
by  those  men  who  are  telling  them  that  certain  economic  or  gov¬ 
ernmental  remedies  will  relieve  the  ills  of  the  American  people. 
I  believe  that  United  Statesmen  are  barking  up  the  wrong 
tree  when  they  look  for  the  difficulty  in  economics  or  finance. 
I  said  a  moment  ago  that  there  was  a  definite  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  artistic  and  the  political  order  that  should  not  be 
overlooked  if  America  is  to  make  any  progress  in  a  remedial 
way.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  governmental  problem  is  very 
intimately  bound  up  with  the  artistic  problem.  To  any  student 
of  history  it  is  clear  that  the  character  of  a  citizenry  will  deter¬ 
mine  the  relative  success  or  failure  of  a  civilization,  no  matter 
what  the  economic  or  political  structure  may  be.  If  a  nation 
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is  having  trouble  in  its  structural  processes,  it  should  look  to 
the  general  character  of  its  citizenry  for  the  trouble.  At  the 
bottom  of  every  economic  depression  is  greed  and  avarice  and 
selfishness  and  prodigality  on  the  part  of  the  citizenry  as  a  whole. 
This  is  true  of  America  today. 

When  this  has  been  determined,  one  should  go  still  further 
and  ask  what  determines  the  character  of  the  citizenry.  And 
then  you  have  struck  pretty  near  rock-bottom.  The  answer,  as 
I  pointed  out  before,  is  educational  influence.  I  do  not  think 
this  point  can  be  repeated  or  emphasized  overmuch.  In  the  loose 
talk  and  the  loose  thinking  that  are  going  on  about  us  today,  it 
has  been  completely  overlooked  and  it  is  the  most  important 
point  that  can  possibly  be  brought  out.  It  is  astounding  to  think 
that  so  few  of  our  great  leaders  have  realized  this  truth  at  all. 
And  even  those  who  have  realized  it  pass  it  off  with  a  shrug  and 
say,  “Oh,  well — what  can  be  done.”  And  the  real  fight  is  given 
up  before  it  has  even  begun.  There  are  none  present  made  of 
the  stuff  which  incumbency  in  the  ranks  of  anti-modernism 
demands. 

We  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  there  is  great  genius  on 
the  side  of  the  moderns.  There  is  no  one  who  would  deny  the 
genius  of  the  editors  of  The  American  Spectator.  In  the  ranks 
of  the  artists  whose  cause  they  represent  there  is  extraordinary 
ability  and  the  orthodox  group  will  never  get  anywhere  if  it 
sticks  its  head  in  the  sands  and  refuses  to  acknowledge  that 
ability.  In  my  article  in  last  month’s  Stylus  on  The  Smart  Set , 
I  paid  a  tribute  to  The  Smart  Set  for  its  genius  and  the  good 
which  it  had  accomplished  in  literary  technique.  I  think  The 
Smart  Set  deserved  that  praise.  It  is  only  a  bigoted  and  warped 
opinion  that  would  refuse  it  its  due.  I  think  a  tribute  should 
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be  paid  to  The  American  Spectator  for  the  genius  of  which  it 
boasts.  But  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact,  as  I  hinted  in  last  month’s 
article,  that  The  Smart  Set  group,  The  American  Spectator  group 
and  all  that  they  represent  are  dominated  by  a  bad  view  on  life, 
and  by  communicating  that  view  through  the  channels  of  art 
to  all  the  American  people,  they  have  been  a  most  important 
factor  in  producing  the  bad  American  society  of  today. 

What  is  needed  in  American  life  today  is  a  counter  attack. 
I  hold  with  the  orthodox  litterateurs  when  they  say  that  such 
is  necessary  if  America  is  to  achieve  her  true  destiny.  But 
there  is  one  thing  which  should  be  remembered.  Depressing 
though  it  is,  there  is  very  little  genius  in  the  ranks  of  orthodox 
artistry  in  America  today.  The  orthodox  school  cannot  point 
with  pride  to  a  great  array  of  skilled  artists.  But  this  should 
not  daunt  those  who  believe  the  cause  of  America  is  worth  fight¬ 
ing  for.  Those  who  hold  to  an  orthodox  system  of  art  and  those 
who  wish  to  introduce  the  proper  artistic  influences  into  Ameri¬ 
can  life  must  start  at  the  bottom.  That  start  should  be  made. 
It  is  sorry  to  think  that  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  begin  this 
battle  have  neither  the  courage  nor  the  ambition  nor  the  patience 
to  take  it  up. 

The  American  Spectator  is  not  dead.  Its  spirit  lives  on. 
And  as  long  as  its  spirit  lives,  then  in  vain  will  be  political  and 
economic  remedies.  America  needs  a  champion  to  inaugurate 
an  orthodox  school  of  artistic  genius  which  will  be  willing  to 
undertake  the  long  and  weary  process  of  education,  so  necessary 
to  our  well-being.  There  is  no  such  champion  on  the  horizon 
as  yet.  But  we  can  hope. 
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The  Task  of  Criticism: 

few  weeks  ago  Boston  had  the 
rare  good  fortune  of  hearing  Father  M.  C.  D’Arcy,  S.J.,  eminent 
British  philosopher  and  writer.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks 
on  “The  Modern  Mind,”  Father  D’Arcy  made  an  observation  to 
the  effect  that  contemporary  thought  is  influenced  not  so  much 
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by  the  professional  “thinkers,”  the  philosophers,  as  it  is  by  our 
poets  and  artists.  And  the  sad  part  of  it  all  is  that  our  civiliza¬ 
tion  is  being  influenced  by  the  outlook  of  such  figures  as  D.  H. 
Lawrence,  James  Joyce,  Ernest  Hemingway  and  others  who, 
however  divergent  in  other  respects,  have  this  in  common  that 
they  have  exalted  experience  to  a  strange  sort  of  divinity  and 
manifest  a  marked  distrust  of,  if  not  a  positive  aversion  to,  the 
intellect  and  all  its  works  and  pomps. 

A  great  deal  of  reflection  is  not  required  to  sense  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  world  influenced  by  such  an  anti-intellectual  philosophy, 
emphasized  by  the  worship  of  experience.  And  the  duties  of  the 
critic  to  apply  philosophic  as  well  as  purely  literary  norms  to 
the  works  he  examines  is  evident.  But  simple  as  it  is  to  appre¬ 
ciate  these  higher  duties  of  the  critic,  it  is  not  an  easy  task  to 
fulfill  them.  For  if  an  artist  entertains  distorted  notions  and 
through  the  appeal  of  his  work  is  affecting  the  viewpoint  of  all 
society,  the  critic  must  not  only  evaluate  the  work,  but  must 
also  combat  the  unhappy  philosophic  effects  of  the  work.  Obvi¬ 
ously  the  critic  must  be  a  man  of  some  stature,  of  a  first-rate 
mind,  of  broad  vision,  selective  in  the  sense  that  he  must  not 
waste  time  on  trifles  or  unimportant  contributions,  but  must 
sense  the  really  significant  works  and  on  them  expend  his  efforts, 
must  be  appealing  in  his  style  and  impressive,  so  that  he  and 
his  thought  may  be  given  a  hearing  and  not  be  eclipsed  by  the 
brilliance  of  the  Goliaths  against  whom  he  goes  to  battle. 

It  is  high  time  that  criticism  awakened  to  a  sense  of  its 
tremendous  importance,  high  time  that  it  ceased  to  be  simply 
a  matter  of  “pleasure  and  good  taste.” 
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humoresque 


Notes 


lot  of  otherwise  perfectly  logical 
people  seem  to  be  going  around  making  serious  remarks  about 
Spring  being  here,  at  last.  Of  course  there  is  no  denying  that 
the  evidence  of  the  new  season  is  staring  us  in  the  face  no  matter 
what  side  we  turn  to;  the  reservoir  has  begun  to  stretch  and 
yawn,  Bock  Beer  has  raised  its  head  in  Cleveland  Circle,  and  the 
members  of  the  tennis  team  are  lying  awake  at  night  worrying 
about  their  southern  trip.  But  it  all  seems  like  old  stuff.  We 
first  noticed  the  coming  of  Spring  almost  three  months  ago  when 
some  ruddy  cheeked  fellows  in  high  laced  boots  started  to  wrap 
the  young  trees  along  the  road  in  front  of  the  Tower  Building  in 
burlap  to  protect  them  from  the  frost.  When  things  like  that 
begin  to  happen,  you  may  be  sure  that  Winter  is  over. 


W  ith  the  reappearance  of  more 
slightly  normal  weather  in  New  England,  all  the  dogs  seem  to 
have  come  out  from  underneath  all  the  kitchen  stoves  to  get  a 
breath  of  fresh  air,  and  to  hold,  apparently,  a  series  of  neighbor¬ 
hood  conventions — renewing  old  acquaintances,  making  new  ones, 
electing  officers  for  the  coming  year,  and  a  little  friendly  wrestling 
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on  the  side.  A  friend  of  ours,  whose  father  is  a  doctor,  said  that 
the  dogs  in  his  section  of  the  city,  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  in 
all,  had  unhappily  chosen  his  front  yard  for  their  stamping 
ground,  and  that  his  father’s  patients  could  not  approach  within 
yards  of  the  house  without  being  playfully  mauled  and  knocked 
down.  Water  and  threats  of  violence  met  only  with  looks  of  as¬ 
tonishment  and  contempt  on  the  dogs’  part.  At  any  interruption 
from  the  front  door  or  a  second  story  window,  they  would  lift 
their  heads,  as  if  to  say,  “We’d  like  to  know  what  business  it  is  of 
yours,  anyway.”  Finally  conditions  reached  such  a  point  that  the 
family’s  nerves,  as  well  as  the  doctor’s  practice,  were  frayed  to  a 
frazzle,  and  our  friend  was  thinking  of  buying  a  BB  gun.  We  met 
him  again  next  day,  however,  and  when  we  asked  him  if  he  had 
bought  the  BB  gun,  he  said  no,  he  hadn’t.  During  the  night  all 
the  dogs  had  moved  over  to  another  yard  about  two  blocks  away, 
and  on  his  way  out  that  morning,  he  found  only  one  tired-looking, 
and  rather  puzzled  airedale,  who  had  evidently  been  overlooked, 
through  some  misunderstanding,  when  the  change  in  plans  was 
announced.  The  airedale  looked  at  our  friend,  and  our  friend 
looked  at  the  airedale,  and  pointed  down  the  street.  The  aire¬ 
dale  nodded  gratefully,  and  trotted  off  to  rejoin  the  crowd. 


N  o  sooner  do  we  get  really  settled 
in  the  bus,  these  fine,  sunny  mornings  when  we  have  to  get  up, 
lurch  drunkenly  down  the  aisle,  haggle  over  the  absurd  ritual  of 
exchanging  transfers,  and  get  out.  It  is  luxurious  to  think  of 
being  driven  right  past  our  stop,  say,  along  the  Worcester  Turn¬ 
pike  to  New  York,  on  to  a  liner  embarking  for  Europe,  then  to 
drive  down  the  gangplank  again  at  Cherbourg,  and  to  proceed 
on  a  leisurely  tour  of  the  Continent.  The  idea  of  trundling  along 
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the  Rhine  Valley  in  an  orange  Boston  Elevated  bus,  marked 
“SULLIVAN  SQUARE,”  with  the  original  driver,  cap  and  all,  is, 
to  our  mind,  deliriously  delicious. 

Undergraduate  Trend  of  Thought 
Note:  While  doing  our  best  with  the  spaghetti  and  meat  loaf 
special  at  The  Robin  Hood  Room  the  other  morning,  we  over¬ 
heard  a  student  who  was  asserting  that  both  The  Heights  and 
The  Stylus  were,  in  his  opinion,  terrible,  and  that  the  only  pub¬ 
lication  on  Chestnut  Hill  worthy  of  any  kind  of  approbation  was 
the  college  catalogue. 


T  HE  boston  daily  record,  a  throb¬ 
bing  little  journal  whose  day  starts  at  seven  o’clock  on  the  night 
before,  printed  a  few  weeks  ago,  a  warning  which  college  students 
and  faculty  members  might  do  well  to  mull  over  with  their  pocket 
mullers.  The  warning  was  issued  by  a  certain  Mr.  Leslie  Fish- 
bein  whom  the  Daily  Record’s  Inquiring  Reporter  met  when  they 
were  both  walking  along  Blue  Hill  Avenue  one  day.  The  Daily 
Record’s  Inquiring  Reporter  didn’t  say  whether  they  were  walk¬ 
ing  along  together,  or  whether  they  came  down  Blue  Hill  Avenue 
from  opposite  directions,  but  that  is  inconsequential.  The  fact  is, 
they  met,  and  Mr.  Fishbein  got  off  his  warning.  (And  don’t  ask 
us  how  the  Daily  Record’s  Inquiring  Reporter  happened  to  be  on 
Blue  Hill  Avenue.)  Mr.  Fishbein,  a  manager,  who  lives  in  Dor¬ 
chester,  said  in  part : 

“I  believe  schools  and  colleges  should  offer  a  course  in  bridge  and 
dancing  for  girls  and  boys  desirous  of  attaining  excellence  in  the  two 
amusements.  Quite  often  men  and  women  become  so  concerned  with 
their  scholastic  standing  that  they  unconsciously  lose  a  great  deal  of 
their  charm.  I  can’t  think  of  anything  that  justifies  such  a  loss.” 
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That  was  about  all  Mr.  Fishbein  had  to  say,  but  there  will  be 
a  meeting  of  the  rifle  team  at  one  thirty  today  at  the  rifle  range. 
And  the  following  group  pictures  for  the  Sub  Turri  will  be  taken 
at  the  library,  Friday:  officers  of  the  Fulton  and  Marquette 
Debating  Societies,  both  first  and  second  terms,  members  of 
the  minor  sports  teams,  in  uniform,  and  members  of  the  Central 
Catholic  Action  Group.  Also  a  bar  pin  belonging  to  an  aunt  of  a 
third  year  student  has  been  lost.  If  the  finder  will  kindly  return 
the  pin,  he  may  keep  the  aunt.  She  may  be  of  some  use,  to 
mend  his  shirts  or  to  start  a  fire  with. 


h\Jow  that  the  various  members  of 
the  football  team  have  painted  the  rotunda  floor  a  slippery  ma¬ 
roon,  the  next  obvious  move  in  the  projected  beautification  of  the 
basement  is  to  do  something  about  the  booths  wherein  the  cafe¬ 
teria  checks  are  sold.  As  they  stand  now,  their  aspect  is  sort  of 
willy-nilly,  neither  here  nor  there;  a  blend  between  the  cashier’s 
booth  at  the  Scollay  Square  Olympia,  and  the  small  houses  that 
used  to  stand  at  the  newly-dug  subway  entrances  twenty  years 
ago,  sheltering  the  grizzled  old  guards  who  prevented  thrill-seek¬ 
ing  rag  men  from  driving  their  horses  and  wagons  down  the  tracks 
into  the  ground.  It  is  hard  to  say,  though,  what  type  of  design 
might  suit  the  money  changers’  hovels.  We  should  steer  clear  of 
Gothic.  Gothic  spires  in  the  low-ceilinged  rotunda  would  cause  no 
end  of  confusion,  and  besides  there  is  too  much  Gothic  on  Univer¬ 
sity  Heights  already.  It’s  Gothic,  Gothic,  Gothic,  all  the  day  long. 
We  need  something  different,  perhaps  in  the  line  of  a  Cape  Cod 
cottage,  or  a  White  Tower  hamburg  stand.  Or,  to  follow  the 
Philomatheia  scheme  of  things,  three  junior  sized  chalets  would 
not  go  badly  at  all  in  the  rotunda,  but  if  we  went  that  far,  it  would 
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only  be  proper  to  go  the  whole  hog,  and  dress  the  cashiers  in  Ty¬ 
rolean  garb,  with  white  shirts,  feathered  hats,  shorts,  bare  knees, 
green  and  white  woolen  stockings  and  hob-nailed  shoes. 

couple  of  seniors  at  Mount  Hol¬ 
yoke  threw  The  Stylus  office  into  a  mild  uproar  a  while  ago  with 
a  vigorous  denunciation  of  something  that  seemed  to  need  denun¬ 
ciation  (in  their  college  magazine,  The  Monthly  and  The  Chal¬ 
lenge).  Nancy  Staver  and  Janet  Stamm,  their  names  were,  and 
they  collaborated  on  a  piece  called  “With  a  Light  in  the  Eye,”  in 
which  they  urged  the  other  Mount  Holyoke  girls  to  stand  up  for 
their  rights,  and  look  the  rest  of  the  world  straight  in  the  face. 
Staver  and  Stamm  must  have  had  some  good  reason  for  their  ar¬ 
resting  title ;  being  seniors,  perhaps  the  idea  came  to  them  back  in 
the  freshman  or  sophomore  year,  and  they  have  had  a  light  in 
their  eye  ever  since.  In  that  case,  though,  it  would  be  strictly 
speaking,  “Light  in  the  Eyes”  (plural),  because  there  should  be 
four  eyes  between  the  pair  of  them.  But  perhaps  instead  of  four 
ordinary  eyes,  the  Staver  and  Stamm  combination  has  one  ex¬ 
traordinary  one — like  Polyphemus.  Then,  too,  they  might  have 
used  some  obscure  classical  reference,  like  that  famous  old  watch 
cry  at  the  battle  of  Lookout  Mountain,  “The  Eyes  have  it!” 
which  freely  translated,  means,  “I  wish  he’d  tell  me  the  brand  of 
his  whiskey  so  that  I  could  give  some  of  it  to  my  other  generals.” 

If  you  can  tear  yourself  away  from  the  title,  the  first  few 
paragraphs  are  interesting : 

Drooping  and  sagging  around  on  these  dreary  autumn  days;  pasty 
faces,  dull  clothes  worn  with  that  permanent  list  to  starboard  that 
comes  of  a  load  of  books ;  —  we  shuffle  apathetically  from  class  to  class, 
and  then  to  the  libe  for  the  long  evening  hours.  Yes,  there  are  a  few 
bold  hussies  who  flaunt  a  daily  cigarette  or  two,  being  very  careful  as 
to  time  and  place,  but  even  the  diversion  of  smoking  can  scarcely 
relieve  the  burden  of  our  colorless  lives. 
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Rot! 

Do  you  really  think  that  is  a  picture  of  us,  —  dragging  and  sagging, 
begoggled  and  lifeless?  Why,  we  are  as  much  alive  as  anyone  else.  We 
have  heads  and  we  know  how  to  use  them,  —  and  not  only  for  study. 
These  heads  of  ours  are  useful  for  having  a  good  time,  too,  and  for 
looking  pretty  “smoothy”  when  we  aren’t  too  lazy  to  think  about  it. 

So  why  when  we  tell  people  we  go  to  Mount  Holyoke  College,  do  we 
let  them  look  very  understanding  and  change  the  subject  or  inquire, 
“The  girls  there  are  very  studious,  aren’t  they?”  with  that  nasty  implica¬ 
tion  that  we  don’t  know  what  a  roadster  or  a  good  show  or  an  old- 
fashioned  is? 

Why,  Janet  and  Nancy,  we  never  implicated  anything  of 
the  kind.  If  we  said  that  the  girls  there  are  very  studious,  we 
meant  that  the  girls  there  like  to  study.  Simply  that  and  nothing 
more.  A  good  show,  of  course,  is  a  matter  of  taste.  If  you  don’t 
know  a  good  show  when  you  see  one,  there  is  not  a  thing  we  can 
do  about  it;  in  fact,  there  is  not  a  thing  that  anyone  can  do 
about  it.  And  the  people  who  are  well  informed  about  such  mat¬ 
ters  tell  us  that  even  most  of  the  so-called  bartenders  don’t  know 
what  an  old-fashioned  is ;  at  least,  they  don’t  know  how  to  make 
one.  A  roadster  is  more  difficult  to  define.  It  is  somewhat  like  a 
touring  car,  only  different.  According  to  the  Concise  Oxford  Dic¬ 
tionary  it  would  mean  either :  ( 1 )  a  ship  lying  at  anchor  in  a  road¬ 
stead,  that  is,  lying  in  an  anchorage  off  shore  without  any  harbor 
protection,  (2)  a  horse,  bicycle,  etc.,  adapted  for  driving  on  the 
road,  or  (3)  a  traveler,  or  a  person  who  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  road.  This  last  class  could  be  divided  into  two  distinct  cate¬ 
gories:  (1)  a  fashionable,  respectable  traveler,  or  “globe  trot¬ 
ter,”  and  (2)  a  vagrant,  a  common  tramp,  or  more  vulgarly,  a 
hobo,  a  “Dusty  Rhodes”  or  a  “Weary  Willie.”  Unquestionably 
you  have  heads,  and  you  know  how  to  use  them,  and  not  only 
for  study.  Have  they  any  new  Kathleen  Norris  books  in  the 
libe?  J.  McC. 
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saccharine  straight 


The  Forty  Days  of  Musa  Dagh 

by  Franz  Werfel 

o  UR  PROFESSIONAL  BOOK-REVIEWERS 
have  been  so  unsparing  of  superlatives  in  their  estimates  of  con¬ 
temporary  letters  that  one  is  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  herald 
with  an  eye  to  relative  merit  the  worth  of  a  truly  great  novel 
such  as  Werfel  has  given  us.  Working  with  a  large  canvas,  the 
novelist  has,  with  remarkable  skill  for  these  days  of  novel-writing, 
completely  integrated  his  work,  unified  it  so  that  it  stands  out 
as  an  artistic  whole,  a  representation  or  rather  a  materialization 
of  a  single  artistic  idea. 

Rare,  too,  is  the  spirit  of  authentic  heroism  which  Werfel 
has  achieved  in  this  book.  Of  course  he  chose  a  heroic  and  stir¬ 
ring  subject,  the  last  stand  of  a  condemned  people  against  an 
overpowering  invader,  but  in  handling  his  theme  the  author 
neither  falls  into  romantic  sentimentality  nor  does  he  embrace 
the  opposite  technique  which  we  designate  as  realism.  But  with¬ 
out  once  losing  their  humanity  and  convincing  qualities,  the 
characters  stalk  through  the  novel  with  much  of  the  size  and 
impressiveness  of  the  figures  of  ancient  tragedy.  Indeed,  through- 
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out  the  work  Werfel  seems  to  have  achieved  a  certain  Hellenic 
simplicity,  swiftness,  and  majesty. 

A  prominent  reviewer  has  compared  this  book  with  Proust’s 
“Remembrance  of  Things  Past”  and  Thomas  Mann’s  “Magic 
Mountain,”  and  finds  that  the  “Forty  Days”  just  fails  to  measure 
up  to  these  achievements.  For  my  part  I  would  place  Werfel  not 
only  with  Proust  and  Mann,  but  even  above  them.  Proust’s 
preoccupation  with  abnormal  psychology  stood  in  the  way  of 
his  art,  and  Mann  has  never  achieved  the  sense  of  unity  and 
co-ordination  of  Werfel.  Perhaps  a  greater  document,  as  an 
example  of  a  disciplined  artistic  form,  the  novel,  I  think  the 
“Magic  Mountain”  suffers  in  comparison  with  “The  Forty  Days 
of  Musa  Dagh.” 

G.  C. 


Dickens 

by  Andre  Maurois 


F  rom  the  continent  comes  M. 
Maurois’  appreciation  of  Charles  Dickens,  whose  literature  he 
recognizes  as  the  embodiment  of  and  a  dominant  influence  on 
the  English  character.  In  connection  with  this  English  char¬ 
acter  M.  Maurois  calls  attention  to  the  universal  and  enthusiastic 
affection  held  by  the  English  working  class  for  Dickensian  char¬ 
acters.  To  this  he  opposes  the  apparent  apathy  of  the  French 
(same  class)  towards  corresponding  characters  in  their  own  lit¬ 
erature,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  France  has  no  such 
national  literary  figure  as  Dickens,  not  even  Balzac. 
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The  life-time  experiences  of  Dickens  are  evaluated  in  the 
light  of  their  influence  on  his  works.  His  youth  is  characterized 
by  sentiments,  pity  for  the  poor,  and  the  hope  of  attaining  riches, 
later  so  successfully  developed  in  his  novels.  A  similar  connec¬ 
tion  is  demonstrated  anent  the  material  success  and  marital 
maladjustments  of  his  later  years,  and  corresponding  circum¬ 
stances  in  his  fiction.  This  comparative  study  constitutes  the 
greater  part  of  this  very  literary  biography. 

But  M.  Maurois  has  not  written  merely  an  interpretive 
account  of  the  life  of  Dickens.  More  important,  and  much  more 
valuable,  he  has  clearly  and  adequately  demonstrated  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  Dickens’  fiction  to  the  development  of  the  novel  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  to  the  field  of  fiction  of  his  own  day,  something  which 
biographers,  for  many  a  moon,  have  failed  to  do. 

F.  C. 


Pylon 

by  William  Faulkner 


This  latest  novel  by  one  of  the 
most  talented  American  moderns  is  certainly  no  ordinary  one. 
At  the  same  time,  it  does  not  even  approach  a  fulfillment  of  the 
promise  that  William  Faulkner  showed  a  few  years  ago  in  his 
short  stories  and  in  his  novels  As  I  Lay  Dying  and  the  gruesome 
Sanctuary.  Pylon  follows  two  other  recent  Faulkner  books  that 
were  only  good  in  spots,  Light  in  August  and  Doctor  Martino  and 
Other  Stories.  The  reason  for  this  sudden  illness  in  such  a  gifted 
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writer  is  interesting.  The  critics  are  inclined  to  believe  that  he 
has  been  writing  too  much. 

Faulkner  lives  with  his  wife  and  children  on  a  plantation  near 
Oxford,  Mississippi,  where  he  supports  himself  entirely  on  his 
literary  income.  It  is  only  natural  that,  along  with  other  repu¬ 
table  authors,  he  has  been  tempted  to  sink  into  the  bejeweled 
arms  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  and  similar  magazines  with 
large  circulations.  But  unlike  most  of  his  compatriots  in  the 
field  of  commercial  fiction  (notably  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald,  who 
never  allows  his  genuinely  artistic  work  to  appear  in  columns 
surrounded  by  advertising),  Faulkner  continued  to  waste  his 
sincere  energy  each  month  on  his  contributions  to  the  well-paying 
editor,  who  might  have  been  contented  with  much  less.  The 
consequence  was  a  decided  improvement  of  quality  on  the  part 
of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  and  a  certain  state  of  exhaustion 
on  the  part  of  William  Faulkner.  It  wasn’t  because  he  was  forced 
to  write — he  was  simply  encouraged  to  be  too  prolific.  Faulk¬ 
ner  says  himself,  “Ah  write  when  the  spirit  moves  me,  and  the 
spirit  moves  me  neahly  every  day.” 

Pylon  is  another  story  of  futile  defeat  concerning  a  troupe 
of  morbid,  tired  stunt  fliers  at  a  Mardi  Gras  in  the  deep  South. 
Roger  Schumann  is  the  pilot  of  an  antique,  unsafe  plane,  in  which 
he  travels  through  the  country  with  a  parachute  jumper  who 
thrills  crowds  by  narrowly  avoiding  death.  Also  in  the  company 
are  a  mechanic  named  Jiggs  and  Schumann’s  wife,  Laverne. 
These  people  lead  a  desperate  existence,  half-starved,  underpaid, 
and  in  constant  danger  which  they  are  either  too  hardened  or 
too  resigned  to  heed.  The  narrative  proceeds  in  the  typical 
Faulkner  manner;  the  characters  are  subjected  to  the  crudest 
tortures,  amid  a  heavy  gloom  of  tragic  woe.  The  reader  will 
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find  that  the  action  and  the  persons  involved  are  inhuman,  and 
that  the  author  has  composed  a  melancholy  rhapsody  that  often 
waxes  furious. 

Unsatisfactory  as  the  novel  is  from  a  critical  viewpoint,  it 
contains  much  of  that  beautifully  restrained  imaginative  writing 
which  offers  additional  proof  that  Faulkner  is  a  master  of  the 
atmosphere  story.  If  he  could  find  a  subject  more  significant 
than  those  to  which  he  has  been  devoting  his  talents,  he  might 
yet  write  something  great. 

J.  McC. 
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SOPHOMOR€  PROHENAD€ 

Smooth  Music 

Outstanding  -  -  Smartest 

Undergraduate  Social  at  Boston  College 

LOUIS  XIV  BALLROOM 

May  3  HOTEL  SOMERSET  9  -  2 


Studio  of 

LEONARD  S.  WHALEN,  A.  M. 

Reliable  Voice  Training 

coaching  for  church,  concert,  radio 

Teacher  of  Alice  O’Leary,  Winner  of  Paul  Whiteman  Boston  Radio 
Audition.  Instruction  in  Organizing  and  Directing  Liturgical  Choir  Work. 

Organist  and  Choirmaster  at  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  Boston 

MON. - WED. - SAT. 

607  PIERCE  BLDG.  .  .  .  COPLEY  SQUARE 
Telephone:  KENmore  7676 


Telephone  Hancock  6212 
Over  Bigelow-Kennard  Co. 

Robert  W.  Shannon 

OPTICIAN 

12  West  Street,  Boston 
Rooms  302-304-306-807 


48  BROMFIELD  STREET 
HANcock  8000 


PETROLEUM  HEAT  and 
POWER  COMPANY 

OIL  BURNER  EQUIPMENT  FUEL  OIL 

415  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON 
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<So  5TYLUS  leaders : 

If  you  like  the  way  the  Stylus  is  printed, 
send  us  your  own  printing. 

E.  L.  Grimes  Printing  Company 

368  Congress  Street ,  Boston 
Liberty  3354-3355-3356 


HULRTH  &  HULRTH 


FURS 

Fully  protected  cold  storage 

12  WEST  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Bigelow  Kennard  Bldg.,  3rd  Floor  Tel.  HANcock  5086-5087 


LOWRY,  Optician  ~  Seven  Boylston  Street 

Harvard  Square 

We  will  serve  you  in  many  useful  ways.  Eyeglass  adjustment 
so  necessary  to  perfect  vision.  Oculists’  prescriptions  accurately 
filled  and  files  maintained  for  quick  replacement. 
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